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DEDICATION 


The following writing is dedicated primarily to my father, Ernest Edward White, 
and my mother, Carrie Johnson White. They were indirectly responsible for my 
preparation of this project by stimulating my interest in who and what my ancestors and 
extended family are. Also, it would have been impossible for me to have been bom to 
more loving and caring parents. Included in the dedication are the Bartletts, Singletons, 
Jameses, Tillages, Dawsons, Joneses, Johnsons and Whites, as I carry a sampling of their 
blood along with many others. This collection of thoughts and records causes me to 
realize that I am a unique combination of what has been inherited from all of them. 
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FOREWORD 


I was bom in a loving home of strong family ties. Although the immediate family 
was not a large family, my youth was filled with continuous visits to grandparents, a 
great grandparent, aunts, uncles, and cousins, where discussions always included updates 
on other family members. After learning and forgetting, and relearning and reforgetting 
many times how all of us members were tied together, I was blessed in obtaining a copy 
of Thomas James, Ancestry and Descendants, 1653-1961 by Elizabeth Hogg Ironmonger. 
This book was published by Arthur W. James, of Crozet, Virginia and printed by the 
cavalier press of Richmond, Virginia. The book fascinated me, because I was now able 
to quickly determine who in the community was, and was not related to me, as well as 
who preceded me on this earth. In evidence as to how I was impressed by this book, my 
second son was named after his fourth and third great grandfathers whose names I 
learned directly from this genealogy. However, as valuable and interesting as this book 
was to me, it did not provide information of a personal nature on these predecessors. 

Quite often I found myself imagining how wonderful it would be to be able to read about 
their families, their experiences, and possibly even their thoughts and words. And so in 
the absence of any such material, I decided to make an attempt to leave something of this 
nature to those who follow me. I will include what little information I have accumulated 
about these forebearers, so that it will not be totally lost, as well as a fair amount of 
information about myself, and a little about my descendants, though few in number at this 
time. I hope the genes that trigger my genealogical interests are somehow passed on to at 
least some of my descendants. This collection of information is not intended to be an 
autobiography, a genealogy, a novel, or a formal book of any nature, but simply a true, 
that is, as accurate as I can reasonably confirm, reading that one can enjoy, as I could, 
had I been privileged to have at this time. 

As I most surely will refer numerous times in the following chapters to the 
previously mentioned genealogy of Thomas James, I will, in abbreviation simply refer to 
this book as the “genealogy.” 

And so to any and all who may read these words, I say welcome. I hope with all 
sincerity that this reading will be enjoyable to you, but more importantly, I hope that you 
will be inspired to remember the people you read about, and in turn, will make a 
contribution to keeping their memories alive in future generations. 




[Charles Henry (Papa Charlie) White 
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CHAPTER I 


THE WHITES AND THE BEGATS 


Several years ago, in the early nineties, on a pretty Sunday afternoon. Mom, Dad, 
my wife and I took a drive to the Mobjack Bay area of Mathews County. We often took 
drives of this sort during that period because we enjoyed the togetherness, the sight¬ 
seeing, and because we owned a Dodge van that had been outfitted with a raised roof, bay 
windows, swivel captains chairs, paneling and carpeting, and several other furnishings 
that made the drives all that more enjoyable. On this particular drive, we anticipated 
seeing areas that we possibly had not previously seen, but we had another plan as well. 
We were going to explore some cemeteries in search of Bartlett’s grave. Unfortunately, 
we did not find it. But we did make an interesting discovery. While in the White’s Neck 
area, we met a man by the name of Elwood White. When we introduced ourselves as 
Whites from Seaford, he said that his father, Earl White, then deceased, had been saved 
from drowning in the Chesapeake Bay by a man named White from Seaford, many years 
prior. My dad was very surprised, as he was the very one who had saved Earl. Dad had 
related the story to me several times over the years, how early one morning, as a young 
waterman, he saw a man in a boat ahead of him fall overboard. During those years Back 
Creek was a major crabbing port and many watermen from neighboring areas, such as 
White’s Neck, would overnight in the creek. And so early this morning, which was 
rather cold, Earl had bundled up with extra clothes and hip boots and gotten underway. 
After leaving the creek and entering the bay, he had climbed onto the washboard to 
relieve himself, with the boat making good speed. Something happened to cause him to 
loose balance and he fell overboard. The boat obviously continued on. Dad got to him as 
quickly as possible and pulled him aboard. They spent the next hour or so chasing the 
runaway boat, until it finally ran aground in shallow water not far from New Point Light. 
It almost seemed like the boat was trying to go home on it’s own. Amazingly, this 
chance encounter with Elwood took another turn when years later, a niece of Dad’s 
married a young man named Artie White from Mathews who was Elwood’s grandson. 

We rehashed the story again at the wedding. While I was working on this project, the 
local paper noted Elwood W. White’s death at age 78. 

Thomas and Betsy James, the patriarch and matriarch of the “genealogy”, settled 
in Kingston Parish of Gloucester County, around 1780. The Kingston Parish later 
became, for the most part, Mathews County. I heartily recommend consulting the 
“genealogy” for a comprehensive study on the James ancestry and additional information 
on Thomas James as clerk of the Kingston Parish. 

Thomas and Betsy had eleven children. I found it remarkable that five of the 
children married into our White family. I suppose that in the 1700’s, the area was not 
populated with a large number of families, and as there was an area near Mobjdck known 
as White’s Neck, a plausible explanation can be found. Thomas and Betsy’s fourth child, 
Paulina, was bom on October 27, 1790. She married first, Bartlett White, bom October 
14, 1788. They had six children, the first being William Henry White, bom May 24, 
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1816. Bartlett and William Henry represent the beginning of my White lineage in the 
genealogy. However, information for three generations prior to Bartlett are provided at 
the end of this chapter. Two additional generations were obtained from a certified 
pedigree chart of Mrs. Thelma Hansford, daughter of the “genealogy” author, Elizabeth 
Ironmonger. These generations included Edward, Bartlett’s father, and William, 
Edward’s father. Also, Robert E. (Bob) White, a distant cousin of mine through 
Edward’s brother John, in his book Ancestry and Descendents of John French White 
provides compelling evidence that a Chilion White, who resided in the Abington Parish 
in 1704-05 was the father of William. For the information of anyone wishing to review 
Bob’s book, a copy is on file at the Yorktown Branch of the York County Public Library. 
Also, I personally have a copy in my library. I will not expend any effort in tracing the 
White descendents beyond these three generations for the purpose of this book. I am not 
a genealogist, and even if I were, I believe the chances are remote that a trail is available 
for one to follow. Subsequent to his six children, Bartlett died and Paulina remarried, to 
a Robert Gayle. Paulina had five more children by Robert and so between her two 
husbands and eleven children, left a fairly large family to follow her. Other than 
Bartlett’s name, date of birth and parents, I know nothing of him. His name and date of 
birth were found in the Kingston Parish Register. Some day I hope to pursue this register 
for any additional information it might divulge. Nor do I know where he is buried. I 
recently reviewed a book of Mathews County cemeteries, produced by the Mathews 
County Historical Society, and there was no record of a grave for Bartlett. His grave 
marker may have deteriorated, or was lost or moved, or perhaps it’s possible he was not 
buried in the county. 

William Henry White married his cousin, Harriet Frances White December 28, 
1839 in Mathews County. They moved to Baltimore, Maryland where they had most of 
their seven children, the fourth child being Charles Henry White, bom June 22, 1852. 
After living in Baltimore sixteen years, they moved to the Fish Neck area, now Dare, 
Virginia where he taught music. I am privileged to have received as a gift from Ida 
Margaret Cooper Holloway, granddaughter of Ida White Dawson, Sister to Charles 
Henry, an original receipt written to William Henry as follows: 

“Mr. W. H. White 

1869 To Leroy R. Hogge 

Dec 3. For teaching (son) Charles 

For teaching Ida & Alice two months each @ 

$ 1.25 per month 

Cr. By absent days 

Feb 11 th Reed. Pay Leroy R. Hogge” 

I do not know what Mr. Hogge taught William’s children. William Henry died January 8, 
1890. 


.63 

5.00 

5.63 

.73 

4.90 
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Charles Henry, known fondly as Papa Charlie by family members, was primarily 
a waterman. My father had a wonderful picture of Papa Charlie sitting on the gunwale of 
a bateau mending a fish net. I have strong memories from my childhood seeing the 
picture, oval in shape and about eighteen inches tall, hanging on the wall in my dad’s 
parent’s home. It is my intention to see that this picture is maintained for future 
generations. Charles Henry married first, Mary Ann Stroud, February 19, 1875 in Zion 
Church, Seaford, Virginia. After having four children, Mary died. Charles Henry next 
married Laura Etta Tillage, December 29, 1886. They had five children, the third of 
which was Ernest Alexander White, bom April 16, 1892. He was the next in our lineage. 
Charles Henry established his home on the water, at the end and to the west, of White’s 
Landing Road, presently Landing Road, in Seaford, Virginia. The area was later 
developed for housing and is presently known as Harbor Crescent. There were main 
living quarters, a detached kitchen, which was fairly common in those days, and a bam. 
After Charles’ death on December 20, 1915, the main structure was destroyed by fire. 

The abandoned kitchen and bam were still standing when I was old enough to explore the 
site, overgrown as it was with trees and brush. One of the most vivid recollections I have 
of the site was that the bam had a loft with ladder access and the place appeared as 
though it may be haunted. One day, on the bus ride home from school, my friend George 
Hamm and I overheard my Uncle Harold’s step-daughter Joyce Keller invite a friend to 
go see this scary place. We put a plan into action that if successful, would be great fun. 
After checking in quickly with parents, we hurried through the marsh, the back route, to 
the bam, climbed into the loft, and waited. After a short while, sure enough, we heard 
them approaching. When they neared the entrance door, we made the most haunting 
noises we could imagine, consisting of moans and rustlings and whatevers. Surprisingly 
to us, it was a great success. The girls screamed, panicked, and ran until completely out 
of sight. The next day’s ride on the school bus was much fun, listening to the girls tell 
about their experience at the haunted bam. To my knowledge, neither George nor I ever 
told. There is another interesting story concerning the bam, which I heard in later years. 
The story was that Charles Henry’s first wife, Mary, was buried on the property, and that 
his second wife. Mama Laura, as she was known by family members, was somewhat 
eccentric and saw to it that the bam was erected over Mary’s grave. I can’t verify this 
account as being true, but if it was, perhaps there’s a reason why the place appeared 
haunted to us kids. Although stories abound concerning Mama Laura’s eccentricity, 
some of which I will mention in following chapters, she apparently had much affection 
for Papa Charlie, as several family members have related that upon finding his body in 
the edge of the water near his boat, she ran and screamed the entire distance to her 
daughter Georgianna’s house, which was approximately a quarter of a mile away. 

Ernest Alexander, whom I called Grandpapa White, was bom and raised in his 
parent’s home at the end of White’s Landing Road in Seaford. He lived his entire life on 
this road. He married Mary Lee Dawson on June 28, 1914 and had two sons, Ernest 
Edward White, named after his father and his father’s brother Joseph Edward v^ho died at 
nineteen months, bom January 21, 1915, and Harold Dawson White, the Dawson 
obviously from his mother’s maiden name, bom November 23, 1917. As I grew up 
living next door to Grandma and Grandpa White, and have many vivid memories of 
them, I will devote substantial effort to remembering them later. 
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Ernest Edward, my father whom I called Dad, was also bom on White’s Landing 
Road in Seaford, and like his father, lived his entire life in this location. He married 
Carrie Mae Johnson on September 30, 1939 and had a son, myself, Robert Alexander 
White, named after my maternal and paternal grandfathers, bom May 3, 1942, and a 
daughter, Pamela Eileen White, bom September 19, 1944. Obviously, I will also devote 
a large remembrance to Mom and Dad. 

Robert Alexander, myself, was raised on White’s Landing Road and with the 
exception of some brief periods have lived my entire life on White property. I married 
Joan Carol Welsh on December 10, 1966 and have three children, Robert Jeffrey White, 
named after myself and bom June 14, 1968, William Bartlett White, named after his third 
and fourth great grandfathers, bom July 7, 1970, and Carol Angilene White, named after 
her mother, bom February 22, 1974. I will also include additional information on myself 
and my wife and children. 

Robert Jeffrey, called Jeff, William Bartlett, called Bart, and Carol Angilene, 
called Angi, as with several previous generations, were raised on Landing Road, with the 
exception of one three year duration. Jeff married Teresa Gayle Thomas on October 11, 
1997 and lives on Landing Road. They have a son, Jeffrey Alexander White, bom June 
9, 1999. Gayle also has a daughter, Sarah Michele McGlothlin, bom February 6, 1984, 
and a son, Justin Thomas Doyle, bom January 18, 1990, from previous marriages. Bart is 
single as of this writing and lives on Wildey Road in Seaford. He has a daughter, Emily 
Marie Virginia Kintner, bom August 9, 2000. On September 30, 1995, Angi married 
Carl Austin Phillips. They presently live on the White property on Landing Road and 
have a son, Austin Edward, bom September 26, 1998. 

There you have the begats, with some additional information that hopefully 
represent the initial brush strokes that paint a family portrait. And so in summary, the 
forefathers and present generations carrying on the White name to this author: 


Chilion White: 
(Unproven) 


William White: 

Edward White: 

Bartlett White: 

William Henry White: 
Charles Henry White: 
Ernest Alexander White: 
Ernest Edward White: 
Robert Alexander White: 
Robert Jeffrey White: 


About 1709- 1796 
1757-1812 

October 14, 1788- 1826 
May 24, 1816 - January 8, 1890 
June 22, 1852 - December 20, 1915 
April 16,1892-May 17, 1970 
January 21, 1915 - October 20, 1997 
May 3, 1942 - 
June 14, 1968- 


and son Jeffrey Alexander White - June 9, 1999 - 
William Bartlett White July 7, 1970 - 




P* 
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IP 

* 

m 
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Additionally, for the purpose of assisting the reader in following the White 
lineage as discussed through this book, I am including the following listing of 
fathers, mothers and all children known of the immediate families. Also, to assist 
the reader, a numerical key to generations is noted here, beginning with the 
number (1) for William, the earliest proven ancestor, through (8) for the author. 
Use of these numbers will be made through the course of this book, when it is felt 
it will benefit the reader. 


Chilion and Ann White 

Their child: William White 
(Unproven) 

William White (1) Baptized May 21, 1709 - Died about 1796 
Married in Gloucester County about 1750 
Elizabeth Bartlett 

Their children: 

Edward White (2) 1757- 1812 

Jimmy 

William 

John 

Ann 

Elizabeth 

Sarah 

(Also per Bob White, possibly a Mary, and possibly Nancy 
or Nannie vice Ann) 


Edward White (2) 1757- 1812 

Married on February 6, 1778 


Pembroke Singleton 
Their children: 
Elizabeth 
Dudley 
Henry 
Edward 
Mary 

Bartlett (3) 
Joseph Davis 
Nancy 

William Hitson 


March 17, 1761 - 1812 

May 25, 1779 - 
September 30, 1780 - 
October 15, 1782 - 
July 24, 1784- 
September 13, 1786 - 
October 14, 1788- 1826 
October 6, 1792 - 
November 1, 1796 - 
February 18, 1800 - 


I note with great interest here that Mary White, daughter of Edward and 
Pembroke White, married Cyrus Basye James, second child of Thomas James, 
Clerk of the Kingston Parish, and Lay Leader of the Episcopal Church' 1 . Cyrus and 
Mary moved to York County where they established the first Methodist Church in 
Crab Neck. Also, as Bartlett White married Paulina James, fourth child of 
Thomas James, and Joseph Davis White married Miriam Marshall James, seventh 
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child of Thomas James, we have three sets of brothers and sisters marrying. The 
reader is referred to the “genealogy” for extensive information on Cyrus’ break 
from the Church of England and the establishment of the Methodist Church. 
Additionally, John Arthur White, first cousin of Bartlett White (their fathers being 
brothers Edward and John) married Martha W. James, eighth child of Thomas 
James. And Absalom White, another first cousin of Bartlett White (their fathers 
being brothers Edward and William) married Frances James, first child of Thomas 
James. 

Bartlett White (3) October 14, 1788 - 1826 

Married on 1805 

Paulina James October 27, 1790-October 

20, 1871 

Their children: 

William Henry White (4) May 24, 1816 - January 8, 

1890 

Thomas Bartlett White July 4, 1818 - Presumed died 

in infancy 

Cyrene Wesley White September 24, 1820 - March 

17, 1861 

Cary Washington White August 11, 18?? 

Cyrus James White August 11, 18?? (twins) 

Absalom White Unknown - Probably died in 

infancy 

William Henry White (4) May 24, 1816 - January 8, 

1890 

Married on December 28, 1839 

Harriett Frances White October 5, 1817 - March 16, 

1884 

Their children: 

Eleanor Virginia Stockton White September 26,1840 - 

Unknown 

Robert L. White 1844 - September 15, 1862 

Laura Frances White 1848 - Unknown 

Charles Henry White (5) June 22, 1852 - December 

20, 1915 

Annie White 1858 - Died in infancy 

Adelina Doggett White (called Ida) 1861 - October 5, 

1941 

Alice Emma White 1862 - Unknown 

Mordecai D. White (Adopted son of Laura Frances) 
November 1, 1868 - August 31, 1946 
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Charles Henry White (5) 


June 22, 1852 - December 
20, 1915 

Married, first, on February 19, 1875 

Mary Ann Stroud 1853 - (September 8, 1884 ?) 

Their children: 

Robert Elmer White November 23, 1875 — 

December 18, 1952 

Carrie White December 3, 1877 - May 21, 

1951 

Charles William White March 23, 1881 - Unknown 

Mary Ann White September 7, 1884 -{October 

14, 1884?) 

Charles Henry White (5) June 22, 1852 - December 

20, 1915 

Married, secondly, on December 29, 1886 in Gloucester, 

Virginia 

Laura Etta Tillage June 28, 1864 - May 19, 

1949 

Their children: 

Georgianna White May 24, 1888 - November 

10, 1956 

Emma Frances White May 25, 1890 - May 25, 

1965 

Emest Alexander White (6) April 16, 1892 - May 17, 

1970 

Joseph Edward White January 23, 1895 - July 25, 

1896 

Thomas Elvin White December 2, 1898 - January 

31, 1901 

Emest Alexander White (6) April 16, 1892 - May 17, 

1970 

Married on June 28, 1914, in Zion Church, Seaford, 

Virginia 

Mary Lee Dawson April 28, 1892 - August 18, 

1978 

Their children: 

Emest Edward White (7) January 21, 1915 - October 

20, 1997 

Harold Dawson White November 23, 1917 - May 

17, 1979 

Emest Edward White (7) January 21, 1915 - October 

20, 1997 

Married on September 30, 1939, in Grafton, Virginia 
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Carrie Mae Johnson October 16, 1919 - 

Their children: 

Robert Alexander White (8) May 3, 1942 - 
Pamela Eileen White September 19, 1944- 


Robert Alexander White (8) May 3, 1942 - 

Married on December 10, 1966, in Zion Church, Seaford, 
Virginia 


Joan Carol Welsh 

Their children: 

Robert Jeffrey White 
William Bartlett White 
Carol Angilene White 


February 18, 1948 - 

June 14, 1968 - 
July 7, 1970- 
February 22, 1974 - 





CHAPTER n 

THE WHITES AND THE CHURCH 


According to American history, the pilgrims who landed at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts around 1620, had religious freedom as their main objective, while the 
colonists who landed at Jamestown, Virginia in 1607 were led by Captain John Smith 
representing the London Company in a commercial endeavor. These early Jamestown 
colonists were mostly gentlemen rather than criminals or low-lifes, and although business 
was their primary purpose, they also brought with them strong religious beliefs. The new 
colony they were establishing was named Virginia by Sir Walter Raleigh for Queen 
Elizabeth who was called Virgin Queen of England, and this original Virginia included 
land from what is now Pennsylvania to South Carolina and to the west indefinitely. Of 
the 100 initial colonists, as well as many who followed, all who were free men were 
granted land. 

After barely overcoming severe problems with sickness, Indian attacks and 
starvation, the colony at Jamestown established its first legislative body and received the 
first women in 1619. They subsequently survived two Indian massacres in 1622 and 
1644. In 1634 the General Assembly at Jamestown divided the colony into eight shires 
or counties: James City, Isle of Wight, Accomac, Charles River, Henrico, Warwick, 
Elizabeth City and Charles City. Accomac was the Eastern Shore, including the 
Maryland and Delaware portions and Charles River included what are now York, 
Gloucester and Mathews Counties. In 1642, Charles River County was renamed York. 
Also, in this year, the land on the north side of the river was renamed Gloucester, and in 
1791, Mathews County was established. Incidentally, Mathews County was named for 
Thomas Mathews, who was a Norfolk lawyer and Speaker of the House of Delegates in 
1790 and instrumental in the division of Gloucester and Mathews. In time, Warwick 
County became Newport News and Elizabeth City became Hampton. It was no accident 
that all of these areas initially populated were near the water, as that was the only means 
of transportation. As I write this today in the year 2000,1 find it hard to imagine 
depending on boats as the primary mode of travel. 

The early colonists brought the Church of England, the Episcopal Church, with 
them to America and established parishes led by licensed ministers or appointed lay 
leaders. The Ware, Abington and Petsworth Parishes were located in what is now 
Gloucester County. The Kingston Parish was located in what is now Mathews County, 
near and to the east of the East River. Beginning about 1780, its lay leader was Thomas 
James, patriarch of the “genealogy”, as previously mentioned. Also living in the area at 
this time were William White (1) and his son Edward White (2), as listed in Chapter I, 
The Whites And The Begats. As fate would have it, Thomas James’ second child Cyrus 
Basye James would marry Mary White, daughter of Edward White (2), break'ffom the 
Episcopal Church and become a major influence in the founding of a new church that 
would hold the White family from that early beginning to this day. 



In the early 1700’s, John Wesley founded the Methodist Church as part of the 
Episcopal Church of England. It’s major beliefs were based on a methodic form of 
worship, hence, the name Methodist Episcopal. Soon after, the new church began to 
grow and in 1741, a co-founder of Wesley named George Whitefield came as a 
missionary to Williamsburg. By the mid 1700's, the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Virginia broke from the Episcopal Church to become a separate denomination. This 
separation is no surprise since the colonists were rebelling against the mother country’s 
government during this period. In 1784, one of the first Methodist Episcopal Churches in 
America was formed in Baltimore. 

Cyrus Basye James joined the new Methodist Episcopal Church at the age of 
twenty-five, in 1811, and shortly afterwards, married and moved to Poquoson in York 
County where he was licensed, made a local deacon, and was a trustee for the first 
Tabernacle Methodist Church. From Poquoson, he traveled by boat to Dare to found the 
Providence Methodist Church and then to Seaford, to found Zion Methodist Church. 

Land was given by William and Thomas Stroud of Seaford in 1822 for the site of the first 
Zion. The Strouds are significant as our line of Whites would later marry into the family 
and settle on Stroud land. The new Zion fell within the Williamsburg Circuit, James 
River District. The Reverend Waddel Johnson was the circuit minister, and Cyrus B. 
James was probably the first to preach at the new Seaford church. 

I do not have any information concerning William (1), Edward (2) or Bartlett (3) 
and their ties with the church. However, Bartlett married Paulina James, fourth child of 
Thomas James and brother to Cyrus Basye James which made him son-in-law of the 
parish clerk and brother-in-law to a minister. Also, his first child, William Henry (4) was 
an educated man and as will be noted, was very active in the church most of his life. 
Therefore, I feel it reasonable to assume that these initial three generations of Whites 
were of religious beliefs and active church members. 

William Henry White (4) was bom May 24, 1816 and raised in Mathews County. 
He married his first cousin Harriet Frances White on December 28,1839. They soon 
moved to Baltimore where he was choir leader of Wilk Street Methodist Church, which 
became Broadway Methodist Church. After living in Baltimore for sixteen years, where 
his first four children were most likely bom, he moved to Fish Neck, now Dare, Virginia 
sometime in the late 1850’s. This date is considered fairly accurate as church 
membership records at Providence show him and his wife as members in 1859 and 1860. 
Also, this was the period when politics were beginning to become strained prior to the 
Civil War, and my guess is that it had an influence on them to return home in the South. 

Meanwhile in Crab Neck, now Seaford, the seed of Methodism planted by Cyrus 
Basye James had taken root and was beginning to grow. A church building had been 
built on the land donated by the Strouds and the church had become an important part of 
the community. But then in 1861 the Civil War came to Crab Neck, and the church 
building was destroyed. Church records are mostly non-existent from then to 1866 when 
the second Zion was built on the same site. Lumber for the new building came from a 
salvaged army barracks at Old Point where the northern army had been headquartered at 
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Fort Monroe. Through this period, William Henry (4) had remained close to the church. 
An interesting point related to me by Ida Margaret Holloway, granddaughter to William 
Henry’s sixth child Adelina Doggett White, called Ida, was that she was named in honor 
of an opera singer of the period named Adelina and David S. Doggett, a leader in the 
Methodist Church at that time. She was bom in 1861. William Henry’s name appears 
often in the Zion records from then until his death in 1890. He is noted as Sunday School 
Superintendent, as present at circuit meetings, as church member and as Church Steward. 
Undoubtedly, his knowledge of music aided the church as well. 

Paulina James White Gayle, wife of Bartlett White (3), and mother of William 
Henry (4), wrote a letter in the year of her death to her daughter in Baltimore that 
illustrates her religious convictions. 


“York Ct. Aug. 4, 1871 

My dear children: I take my pen to write you a few lines. I hope it will 
come safe to hand. I want to hear from you all so bad. O, how I want to see the 
little ones. How I long to see sweet little Mary Virginia. O, how I want the time 
to come when I hope we shall be an undivided family in our Father’s house in 
Heaven. 

There is my house and portion fair. 

My treasure and my heart is there. 

And my abiding home. 

Oh my dear friends and children, meet me there. Am very feeble, but 
generally get around. Frances, give my love to all my old friends. Tell them I 
hope I shall see them all in my Father’s house in Heaven. 

Frances, write soon and give me all the news. Remember me to my 
brother who came to see me from Washington Street Church. All join me in love 
to all. I enclose a letter for you to envelope and send to Cary. Farewell until we 
meet on Canaan’s happy shore. P.G.” 

Finally, the following obituary appeared in the Richmond Christian Advocate in 

1871: 


“Paulina James White Gayle - Fell sweetly asleep in Jesus on the 30 th 
instant at her son’s residence in York County, Virginia, in the 8 I s1 year of her age. 
Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord for they rest from their labors and their 
works do follow them.” 

Paulina was one of the earliest burials at Zion and has the earliest birth date of all 
burials in the cemetery (1790 - 1871). , 

William Henry White’s (4) wife Harriett Frances died March 10, 1884. The 
following obituary was published in the Richmond Christian Advocate soon after her 
death. 
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“Harriett Frances White, our beloved mother, fell asleep in Jesus March 
10, 1884, in the sixty-seventh year of her age after an illness of nine days caused 
by paralysis. She gave her heart to God in early girlhood and lived a devoted, 
earnest Christian to the time of her death, bearing her sufferings and cares with 
perfect resignation, always ready to say ‘My Master’s will be done.’ She was 
married in the 22 nd year of her age to William Henry White, in Mathews County, 
by Reverend Cyrus B. James, and moved to the city of Baltimore, where they 
resided sixteen years; from thence to York County, Virginia at which place she 
calmly and peacefully breathed her last sleep. Dear Mother, thou has left us with 
bleeding hearts; We sorrow not as those who have no hope. Her funeral was 
preached by our beloved pastor. Reverend S. J. Morris, from Psalm XC; 12, and 
the following appropriate hymn was read: ‘Servant of God, well done; Rest from 
thy loved employ, the battle fought, the victory won; Enter thy Master’s joy.’ 

She leaves a devoted husband, one son and four daughters to mourn their loss. 

(Signed) Her daughter, Ida.” 

As previously stated, the second Zion was built in 1866 to replace the first which 
was destroyed during the war. This replacement was rectangular in shape with the front 
door facing Seaford Road and windows and a door on each side. There was a picket 
fence between the church and the street. This building served the church until 1902 when 
wings were added on each side so that the building formed the shape of a cross. Also in 
1902, the York Circuit was split and a parsonage was established in Cockletown, now 
Grafton, for the circuit minister who now served Zion and Providence. My father and 
mother, Ernest Edward White (7) and Carrie Johnson were later to be married in this 
same parsonage. Then, in 1919, the church building underwent a fairly major renovation. 
A bell tower was added on the front that incorporated a new entry, windows were 
replaced with a new style, and a new roof was installed with a higher pitch. According to 
a photograph of the renovated structure, the picket fence was removed. This fence was of 
interest to me as my grandfather Ernest Alexander White (6) had in storage a fairly large 
number of pickets he said were from the church fence. They were of what the old timers 
called heart pine and were still in good shape as I used them to install a picket fence at 
my first house on Landing Road. According to church records, the renovation work was 
accomplished by head carpenter Mordecai D. White, grandson of William Henry White 
(4). Mordecai was the adopted grandson of William Henry White (4), and son of 
William Henry’s third child Laura Frances White. I have been told by numerous family 
members how Laura Frances became pregnant by her fiancee who was drowned while 
sailing on a schooner prior to their marriage. Afterwards, William Henry adopted the boy 
and saw to it that he was raised a Christian. Church records indicate that Mordecai was 
an active church member as well. Specifically, he was recorded as Sunday School 
Superintendent in 1898, as a steward during the periods 1900, 1919, 1925 and 1931 — 

1934. As these records are incomplete, it can be assumed that Mordecai was a dedicated 
member most of his life, 

Mordecai had numerous children and among them was a son Harry. I attended 
Harry’s funeral on March 31, 1998 at Zion where the Reverend Norwood Montgomery, 
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grandson of Robert Elmer White, reflected that Harry played baseball for the Seaford 
Athletics. This Tri-County League team was sponsored by the Zion Men’s Group and as 
such, was the only team in the league that would not play on Sunday. Mordecai loved to 
watch these games and was in the bleachers at the Seaford Ball Park on August 31, 1946 
when he suffered a fatal heart attack. My father was also at that game and sitting close 
by at the time. Mordecai is buried in the Zion Cemetery. 

The year 1919 would be one of much growth for Zion. In addition to the major 
church renovation, additional land was purchased across the road from the existing 
property. The new land was purchased for $325 and included a frame building that was 
the second school house in Seaford. The building was later sold and moved. I have been 
told that the building was moved and used as a residence and still exists as a portion of 
the house at 109 Fox Lane. I have read that the first school ever in Seaford was a log 
cabin but I do not know if its location was at this site. The third school in Seaford was a 
two-story frame building, which I remember quite well, that was located across from 
White’s Lane on Back Creek Road. This school was razed quite a few years ago and as I 
write this, a new residence is being built on the property. 

Charles Henry White (5), was bom June 22, 1852 in Baltimore, Maryland and 
moved to Dare, Virginia with his family at about the age of seven. He would grow up in 
York County and marry Mary Ann Stroud on February 19, 1875. According to church 
records, they were married at the home of Polly Stroud by the Reverend B. C. Spiller, the 
Zion minister at the time. Polly was a nickname for Mary Ann’s mother, Mary Cary 
Davis Stroud, widow of a William Stroud. As previously mentioned, this Stroud family 
gave the original land for the first Zion Church. The land owned by the Strouds at that 
time was fairly large, approximately 500 feet wide and extending from Back Creek to 
Chisman’s Creek. From information passed to me by my father, William Stroud and his 
wife Mary Cary Davis had five children who inherited portions of this land. The children 
were Elisa Cary Stroud, William A. Stroud, Seth S Stroud, Mary Ann Stroud and C. 
Booker Stroud, bom in 1847, 1848, 1850, 1853 and 1853 respectively. Charles Henry 
and his wife Mary Ann, called Molly, would make their home on Molly’s inherited share. 
Later, he would purchase three additional parcels from Sheppard A. Martin, son of 
Molly’s sister Elisa Cary Stroud Martin and her husband George T. Martin. The deed for 
this transfer is found in Deed Book number twenty-two, page 506, in York County. 
Incidentally, the deed lists the purchase price at $75. In addition to a small piece near the 
church location, this gave Charles Henry a parcel of land extending from Back Creek to 
and including what is now 129 Landing Road and from Landing Road back 
approximately 500 feet. Charles Henry’s name appears as a member of Zion in the 1900 
register. This note of membership, his marriage to Mary Ann and the baptism of his last 
child by his second wife, Thomas E. White, were the only references I found in church 
records. But based on all accounts I have accumulated, I have no doubt that he was of 
religious convictions. # 

After giving Charles Henry three children, Molly became pregnant with her 
fourth, and although unconfirmed by records to my knowledge, I believe she died during 
childbirth or shortly thereafter from complications. The child, named for her mother 
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Mary Ann, died in infancy. Their other three children, Robert Elmer, Carrie and Charles 
William would live to adulthood, join Zion and be buried in Zion Cemetery. 

Charles Henry would marry secondly, on December 29, 1886, Laura Etta 
Tillage. They had five children, three of who lived to adulthood. All five of these are 
buried at Zion. Laura Etta, known as Mama Laura to the family, died May 19, 1949 and 
Charles Henry, known as Papa Charlie, died December 20, 1915. The following 
memoriam was written by his sister “Ida” on his death and a copy given to me by Ida 
Margaret Holloway, granddaughter of Ida. 

“In Memoriam 

He departed this life Dec. 20, 1915, our beloved brother, Charles White, 
in the 64 th year of his age, just as the evening shadows were deepening into night, 
and he was finishing his daily duties about his home. The cold ruthless hand of 
death, was suddenly laid upon him. He was found by his grief stricken wife at his 
boat landing, with his dear head and hands in the water and his feet among the 
chains in his boat. He went there for the purpose of fastening his boat for the 
night, little dreaming that he would never again enter his home as he had left it, 
only a few moments before. It is so hard to realize that he is dead. That he will no 
more sit with us at our fire side, and chat with us in his loving quiet way, that he 
will go in and out among us no more. Yet it is a fact. Brother is dead. How it 
saddens my heart to pen these words. They have laid him beside his little ones in 
the church yard at old Zion, his place of worship, and only a few yards distant 
from the graves of our departed parents. ‘Thus they lie’ awaiting the sound of the 
trumpet, and the general resurrection. Brother Charlie has left a broken hearted 
wife, 6 children and 3 sisters, and a host of relatives and friends to mourn their 
loss. His funeral was preached by our beloved pastor. Rev. T. A. Pullen, from the 
ever appropriate text, Be ye also ready, for ye know not the day nor the hour, 
when the son of man comith. He was bom in the City of Baltimore, but with his 
parents came to York Co., Va. And lived in Dare until his first mariage in 1875 to 
Mary A. Stroud, of Seaford, Va. 4 children blessed this union. The youngest of 
which followed its mother, a few weeks after its birth. A few years later, he was 
married to Mrs. Laura E. Jenkins of Gloucester County, Va. 5 more children were 
added by this union, two having preceded him to the better land. May we all 
meet, our unbroken, undivided family in the sweet bye and bye. 

We are waiting by the river. 

And at most twill not be long. 

Till we cross the silent waters. 

Till we hear the angels song. 

We are waiting brother, waiting. 

One by one our friends have gone. 

They have left us broken hearted. 

But we hope to join their throng. 

Sister Ida.” 
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Ernest Alexander White (6), called Captain Ernie, was bom April 16, 1892 in 
Seaford, Virginia. He grew up in his parent’s home and according to church records, was 
married to Mary Lee Dawson on June 28, 1914 in Zion by Reverend Thomas G. Pullen. 
Mary lived directly across Back Creek from Capt. Ernie prior to their marriage. I do not 
know of any church offices held by Capt. Ernie but according to my mother, who knew 
him most of his life, he always attended church services. I also remember his dedication 
from my childhood until he became too ill to attend. I remember seeing the words, “The 
first sign of backsliding is a dusty bible.” Grandma Mary never allowed dust to settle on 
her bible. I was so impressed by her faithful reading of the scriptures, that I always read 
some to her during my visits when she was confined in a nursing home, just prior to her 
death. I specifically remember one visit, when I let the pages fall open at random and 
read fr om Job. After reading for a while about all the pain and suffering endured by Job, 
she commented on how tough his situation was, and it struck me that she seemed more 
concerned about his discomfort than her own. And then I remembered that that was the 
way she had been since I’d known her, more concerned for others than herself. She was 
a wonderful grandma and an even more wonderful Christian. 

Grandpa White, as I called Capt. Ernie, lived through hard financial times, mainly 
due to trying to make a living as an independent commercial fisherman, or waterman, and 
compounded by the depression and two world wars. He found it necessary to take work 
known as “land jobs” by watermen, occasionally to survive. As told by my dad, one of 
these land jobs resulted in the Zion preacher removing Grandpa’s name from the church 
rolls, for a period of time. I’m not sure exactly when, but in his younger days, Yorktown 
was a busy town, with lots of service people drawn by activities such as the steam boat 
wharf, the beach, the dance halls and of course, young ladies. Several men, who had 
automobiles, ran jitney or taxi service for sailors at the Navy Mine Depot, which later 
became the Naval Weapons Station, and the Mine Warfare School, now the Coast Guard 
Base, and soldiers to Fort Eustis and other area bases. As the story goes, the minister 
preached against church members running jitney on Sundays and when it continued, he 
removed the violator’s names from the rolls. I never heard how Grandpa’s 
“excommunication” was reversed, but fortunately it was. 

Although church records are sketchy at best for this period, I did find records of 
Harold Dawson White, second child of Capt. Ernie, being baptized on April 27, 1919 and 
joining by vows in 1927. I also found a record of membership for Ernest Edward, his 
first child, in 1925. These early notes, though sparse, show his desire to bring the 
children up in the church. Grandpa and Grandma White both lived reasonably long lives 
and are buried in the Zion cemetery. I was always very close to them both and still regret 
that I was not able to attend Grandpa’s funeral as I was on a Coast Guard cutter in the 
Caribbean at the time and unable to get ashore. 

In 1939, the Methodist Episcopal Church became the Methodist Churqh and in the 
I940’s a committee was formed at Zion for the purpose of planning the construction of a 
new church building on the property across the street. This committee worked long and 
hard and in 1951, their efforts were rewarded by the third Zion church being erected. 

Also, with the completion of the new building, Zion left the circuit to become a station 
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with it’s own minister. 

Emest Edward White (7) was born January 21, 1915 in Seaford and raised in a 
Christian home. Dad, as I would call him, married Carrie Mae Johnson on September 30, 
1939. The ceremony was performed by the circuit minister Eugene Rawlings at the first 
parsonage in Grafton. In 1940, a new parsonage would be built. The circuit at this time 
included Zion, Providence and Crooks. Dad was baptized and joined the church at an 
early age, but exact dates were not found. He and Mom followed the family tradition by 
raising their children in a Christian home, and by faithfully attending Sunday school and 
worship services. Also, Dad was very active in the church organization. He frequently 
held offices in his Sunday school classes and was active in most all of their activities and 
projects. Also, he was a member of the Methodist Men, a member of the Board of 
Trustees, an active Administrative Board member for many years, and served on the 
committee to plan for the construction of the third Zion Church. He was also the 
Financial Committee Chairman for a good while and received much praise for innovative 
changes made by him in handling the church monies. Finally, as he was blessed with a 
very good tenor voice, and with his years of musical experience on string instruments, he 
sang in the church choir for many years. And I can’t mention Dad’s singing without 
acknowledging Mom’s beautiful soprano voice, which she also lent to the Zion choir. 

I have many pleasant memories of growing up in Zion. It’s people, ministers, and 
activities have been a continuing and meaningful part of my entire life. My earliest 
memories are of the second Zion, although few, as the third Zion was built when I was 
nine years old. One recollection I have of the second Zion is of the interior of the 
sanctuary. As the building was rather small, Sunday School classrooms were scarce, so 
the two comers at the pulpit end were partitioned off by curtains hung on rods, that were 
pulled back during worship service. The main drawback with the curtains was that they 
didn’t offer much in blocking the sounds from other classes. Another memory I have of 
the earlier church is of Dr. Powell, the community physician, who was very active in the 
church and was Sunday school Superintendent for many years. 





The Reverend Oscar S. Good became our new minister in 1950 and remained 
with us until 1958. I suppose he made a great impression on me because those were the 
formative years for me, eight to sixteen years old. I spent a lot of time then being 
involved with the church. Besides Sunday school and worship service most every 
Sunday, there were the Methodist Youth Fellowship, or MYF, and other functions such 
as covered dish dinners, revivals, and fund raising events such as womanless weddings 
and talent shows. The adult leaders of the MYF at the time did an excellent job of 
making the meetings entertaining so as to encourage participation. And of course we 
were always getting up parties such as roller-skating, picnicking, or sports. 

When Mr. Good was finally transferred, I had reached the age at which many of 
the youngster’s religious activities began to wane. So from then until I married and had 
children, the church was not a part of my regular routine. On December 10, 1966, Joan 
Carol Welsh and I were married at Zion and with the responsibility of marriage and three 
children that soon followed, the church re-entered my life. Although I haven’t been a 
trailblazer, I did bring the kids up in the church, and have served as president of the 
Friendship and Builders classes, and as member of the Administrative Board, the Pastor- 
Parish Relations Committee and the Trustees. 

If the reader will permit a short philosophical note, or confession: One way to 
describe my religious connection with the church all these years is with the theory “There 
are two types of people in the world, givers and takers.” I have always sensed that I am 
more of a taker than a giver. The realization pains me constantly, and my church serves 
as a reminder that I need to be vigilant in trying to overcome this affliction. 

In addition to the immediate family members noted in this chapter as being buried 
at Zion, a number of extended members were also active in this church and buried there. 

I won’t attempt to identify them all, but there are some that I feel should be noted, in 
order to show the strong family connection with Zion Church. The “genealogy” along 
with later family records and cemetery records should be consulted for additional 
members. Those noted here are as follows: 


One childhood memory I have associated with the church over the years, is 
because it was rather traumatic at the time. Dad needed to make his daily check of the 
boats at the family dock and since it was such a pretty day, it was decided that we all. 
Mom, Dad, my sister Pam and I would stop by on our way home from church. Being the 
typical young boy, I insisted on getting out of the car and after being warned by Mom to. 
be careful of my new suit, decided to walk down the pier. The family bateau, a sixteen- 
foot wooden skiff, was tied with a bow line to the dock and a stem line to a pile to 
prevent the boat from being trapped under the pier stringer when the tide flooded. 
Something caught my attention in the skiff, so I grabbed the bow line and pulled. Then 
something else distracted me, possibly Dad further out on the pier, and the skiff’s stem 
line came tight and sprung the boat back to the pile. When the bow line came tight again, 
it was held by me instead of the dock and I followed into the creek in my new Sunday 
suit. As I recall. Mom was very upset, and I felt really bad, knowing I had no one to 
blame but myself. For some reason, that incident has stayed with me all these years. 
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Paulina James White Gayle, mother of William Henry White (4) 

William Henry White (4) and his wife, 

Harriett Frances White 
Their children; 

Charles Henry White (5) (see below) 

Adelina Doggett (Ida) White and her husband, 

Shadrack Dawson 

Mordecai D. White and his wife, Alice V Green 

Charles Henry White (5) and his children by his first marriage; 
Robert Elmer White and his wife, 

Bessie Dawson 

Carrie White and her husband. 



William Swartz 
Willie White and his wife, 
Ellie Graves 
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Charles Henry White (5) and his second Wife, 
Laura Etta Tillage 

Their children; 

Ernest Alexander White (6) (see below) 
Georgiana White and her husband, 

John William Hornsby 

Emma Frances White and her husband, 

William W. Crockett 

Joseph Edward White 

Thomas Elvin White 

Ernest Alexander White (6) and his wife, 

Mary Lee Dawson 

Their children; 

Ernest Edward White (7) 

Harold Dawson White and his second wife, 
Nelda Mae Thomas Keller 





THE WHITES AND THE MILITARY 


When I began to prepare to write about the Whites in the military, I was struck by 
a thought that was quite stunning. That thought was the fact that our family, beginning 
with William White (1) and including to the present, has witnessed all the major wars 
involving this country, including the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, The Civil 
War, World Wars I and II, and the Korean and Vietnam Wars. They have also seen all 
the presidents of the United States, from George Washington to Bill Clinton at this 
writing. After recovering from the above realization, I was able to uncover a number of 
interesting facts involving the Whites in the military. Although our line of Whites have 
not included so-called career military men, there have been a number of family members 
that did serve their country in various military outfits, and a few have become heroes by 
unfortunately giving their lives for their cause in battle. 

It must have been wonderfully exciting when the colonists, with the help of the 
French, defeated the British during the Revolution to win their independence. George 
Washington had been in New York, fighting the British Army of ten thousand troops 
commanded by Sir Henry Clinton. After six years of trying to dislodge the British, his 
three thousand men were weak and in need of rest. But Washington came up with a plan. 
Lord Cornwallis, a British army commander had chosen Yorktown as headquarters for 
his seven thousand regulars in an effort to defeat Marquis De Lafayette, the Virginia 
force commander with three thousand troops. Washington coordinated an attack on 
Yorktown that included his ally the French Admiral de Grasse coming from the West 
Indies with twenty-eight ships and fifteen hundred troops to blockade the York River, 
Lafayette with his Virginia troops, Rochambeau with his French troops, and amazingly 
Washington himself and his troops who marched four hundred miles from the Hudson to 
the York River in their depleted condition. This plan surrounded Cornwallis and 
Yorktown with about sixteen thousand men. The siege of Yorktown began September 
28, 1781 and ended with Cornwallis’ surrender on what has since been celebrated as 
Yorktown Day, October 19, 1781. 

John White, brother of Edward White (2) enlisted in 1776 in the Gloucester 
Militia. This was shortly after Patrick Henry gave his “Give me liberty or give me death” 
speech. John served until the surrender at Yorktown and attained the rank of Sergeant. 

He most likely was involved in turning back a feeble escape attempt to the north by 
Cornwallis just prior to his surrender. I do not know of any military involvement by 
Edward (2) at this time, but I doubt that he was a British sympathizer. 

The War of 1812 has been called by some historians “The war that never should 
have been.” This is because the British agreed to our demands prior to hostilities but 
word did not reach this country in time. Fighting during this war occurred in several 
locations ranging from Canada to Florida, and unfortunately in our area as well, as 
Yorktown was partially burned. Also, as is quite well known, Baltimore was under fire 
as this is when the Star Spangled Banner was written. John Arthur White, son of John 
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White mentioned in the previous paragraph, and husband of Martha W. James, eighth 
child of Thomas James fought in the War of 1812. I have no information of our direct 
descendents involvement in this war. Bartlett (3) would have been twenty-four years old 
in 1812, which would make him eligible, but as previously stated, I have no history of 
him. Records tell us that during this conflict British men-of-war frequented Mobjack Bay 
and occasionally raided local farms and attacked local boats used for defense purposes. 
Local militias were called out when these attacks occurred and I am compelled to believe 
that area families, including the Whites, were affected, if not involved. 

Not too many years after the War of 1812 became history, a course of dissention 
within this country began that would eventually lead the states to the worst war it would 
experience to this date. I say “worst war” because it split the union and resulted in 
Americans fighting Americans. This war has been called the Civil War, or the War 
between the States, and by some Southerners, the Northern Invasion. Although this war 
ended well over a hundred years ago with the surrender of General Lee in Appomattox, 
Virginia, many Southerners carry a sense that the war was not lost. I recall while 
working towards a minor in history in college, the Southern professor who taught a 
course titled The Civil War and Reconstruction, stating on the first day of classes, “I’m 
giving notice to anyone from the North, that we’re going to fight several battles this 
semester and the South is going to win all of them.” I find it curious now that in my 
earlier days I was not aware that Charles Henry White (5) had an elder brother named 
Robert L. White, bom in 1844, who served in the 32 nd Regiment, Virginia Volunteers, in 
the Confederate Army. He died in the Battle of Sharpsburg, Maryland on September 15, 
1862, unmarried. I’ve taken a keen personal interest in Robert ever since I learned of him 
in the “genealogy.” Perhaps it’s because we share the same first and last names, and 
maybe it’s due to my interest in the war. Non-the-less, I was very pleased when at 
Christmas, 1999, my wife gave me a signed copy of 32 nd Virginia Infantry by Les Jensen. 
This book, which gives a comprehensive history of the 32 nd , allowed me to trace Robert’s 
steps from the day he volunteered, to the day of his death, and includes a picture of him 
as well. The Appendix of that book lists the following: “Robert T. White Pvt., Cpl., Co. 

I, Enlisted 5/27/61 in Williamsburg. Described on re-enlistment furlough (1/62) as 6’-2”, 
light complexion, light hair, blue eyes, occupation. Farmer. Present all rolls except 
absent sick 3/62. KIA Sharpsburg, 9/17/62.” This book lists Robert’s middle initial as 
“T” which is in error. This could have been an error of record or it could also be because 
many men gave false names when signing up to fight in order to protect themselves in 
later years. For whatever reason this error was made, his actual name is considered 
Robert L. 

When northern regiments burned the Gosport Navy Yard, now the Norfolk Naval 
Shipyard, on April 20, 1861, Benjamin Stoddert Ewell, President of the College of 
William and Mary and graduate of West Point, volunteered his services to the Governor 
of Virginia for local defense. A reply on the 27 th authorized him as Major, to organize a 
battalion, which eventually became the 32 nd Virginia Infantry. Robert may have been 
influenced to join by northern forces taking over Hampton and Newport News on May 
23 rd and a northern attack on Sewell’s Point on May 26 th , or maybe by the first hostile 
shots fired in the state on May 3 rd , my birthday, by the northern ship Yankee at 
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Gloucester Point. But for whatever reason, he volunteered and was mustered in with the 
York Rangers in Williamsburg by Major Ewell on May 27, 1861 and within a few days 
the Rangers were working with cavalry at Cockletown, now Grafton. Their mission was 
to build and maintain works between what are now Harwood’s Mill Reservoir and Fort 
Eustis in order to block a northern movement up the peninsula towards Williamsburg and 
Richmond. By the following year, the Rangers had fallen back to the Warwick Line, 
which ran from Yorktown to the upper reaches of the Warwick River. It was here at 
Wynne’s Mill, located midway between Yorktown and Route 60 near George 
Washington’s headquarters, on March 29, 1862 that Robert wrote the following letter 
home. This was only a few days prior to McClellan’s push up the peninsula from Fort 
Monroe, in an effort to capture Richmond. 

“Camp Wynne’s Mill, Mar 29, 1862 

Dear Parents- 

As the great excitement has occurred, I will write you a few lines 
to inform you that I am yet safe from the dangers of war, but God only 
knows how long. The enemy is advancing and we expect an attack 
tomorrow. We are well fortified and think we will be able to drive back 
the invader from our soil. If anything should happen to your son, 
remember that it was done in a good cause. Let me entreat you not to see 
any uneasiness about me whatever. It will turn out right in the end if we 
put our trust in God. Mother, if there is anything at home by which the 
enemy could tell that you had a son in the army, destroy it, if they come 
down that way, but don’t be excited too quick. Father, be careful and if 
you do right, they will not trouble you. Don’t leave home at any rate. 

Stay with your family and take care of them. If you get a good chance, 
send me my money as I expect to have a use for it before a great while. I 
have a good deal to wright, but have not time now as I am on duty. May 
God bless and save us all is the prayer of 

Your devoted son, Robert L. White” 

Unfortunately, there apparently was some damage to the White’s property by 
Yankee forces during this period. Not long after Robert wrote this letter home, the 32 nd 
began moving north, in a series of offensive and defensive encounters with the enemy. 
On June 29, 1862, they fought at Richmond (Savage Station) and did well, with one 
wounded against sixty enemy killed, but on July 1, they had to fall back at Malvern Hill. 
Actually, the battle at Savage’s railroad station, located a couple miles north of Bottom’s 
Bridge, lasted several days and is well documented in historical records. Their travels 
then mostly followed the railroad north to the Potomac. I found it interesting tracing the 
route on a state map as follows: Mid August - Chaffin’s Bluff, August 23rd - Hanover 
Junction, 29 th - Rapidan Station, 30^ - Culpepper Courthouse, 31 st - Faquier \vhite 
Sulpher Springs, September \ A - Gainesille, 2 nd - Bull Run, 3 rd - Leesburg, 6 th - crossed 
Potomac at White’s Ferry with water to chests, 7 th - Frederick, Maryland, 10 th - left 
Frederick, 13 th - up mountain between Brownsville and Burkittsville, 16 th - crossed 
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Potomac and went through Harper’s Ferry, then on to Hall Town and Shepherdstown, 
then to Sharpsburg. The following day, September 17, 1862, they fought what most 
historians have called the bloodiest battle of the war. The 32 nd lost about half of its men 
in this battle, including Robert, but came out heroes as they pushed the Yankees to a 
retreat. An article in the Richmond Enquirer noted in part, “The 32 nd has invariably 
behaved with spirit and resolution whenever and wherever it has been brought under fire 
during the war. But at Sharpsburg it won it’s lasting laurels - scattering the enemy, in its 
splendid charge, like frightened deer. Men and Officers all fought like lions.” 

When asked by my wife, prior to my 55 th birthday for a gift suggestion, I told her 
I would like a full size Confederate flag, suitable for outdoor use. She did find one and 
shortly after receiving it I erected a flagpole in front of our home and raised the flag in 
memory of Robert. Unfortunately, displaying this flag is considered racist by some at 
present, but I feel comfortable, all things considered. I know how difficult it is, from 
more recent experiences, to lose a family member in war. 

Although not a member of the White family, my mother’s great grandfather John 
Henry Pace also served in the Confederate Army. He fought with the 51 st Virginia 
Infantry and is listed in the history of that unit by James A. Davis as follows: “Pace, John 
H. PVT. Co. A, POW Waynesboro (3/2/65) Win. To FT Del. (3/12/65), released there 
(6/20/65) res. Fluvana, Va. Complexion dk., dk hair, gray eyes, 5’-8”.” I thought it 
appropriate to mention him here, as well as under Chapter VI The Whites and the 
Johnsons. 

Also, my Dad’s great grandfather Peter Green fought for the South. It was while 
serving with the Bedford Light Artillery that he was severely injured at Gettysburg by an 
exploding shell. Shell fragments lacerated his back, hip and side. Due to his injuries, he 
walked with a limp the rest of his life. Additional information on Peter can be found in 
Chapter V The Whites and the Dawsons. 

Although Ernest Alexander (Capt. Emie) (6) was of the appropriate age during 
World War I, he did not serve. However, the Whites did lose an extended family 
member in battle. Floyd D. White, first child of Mordecai D. White, adopted son of 
William Henry White (4) was killed in France on October 17, 1918. As told by Mrs. 
Thelma Hansford in the 1999 Gravestone Inscriptions from Zion Cemetery, Floyd was 
initially buried overseas, and later brought home. No funeral homes existed locally at 
that time, so the undertaker placed bodies in the church and men from the community 
would sit up during the night with the bodies prior to burial. Thelma was almost nine 
years old when the funeral occurred and wrote from her memories of the event. 

Once again. Mother’s family is mentioned here as my grandfather Robert Lee 
Johnson, Sr., whom I was very fond of, served in the army in World War I. He was a 
cook at Fort Lee from September 6, 1918 to December 16, 1918. Mother has a picture of 
him in his uniform, and accurately states that he was quite a handsome young man. 






Unfortunately, within one generation of World War I, World War II was well 
underway. My father, Emest Edward White (7), was married and working in the 
Newport News Shipyard when Pearl Harbor was bombed, and was issued a deferment by 
the draft board due to his work in building warships. However, his brother, Harold, was 
divorced and at the prime age of twenty-four, and so was drafted into the Army. During 
his tour, Harold kept in touch with the various family members through letters, and I was 
fortunate that Mom and Dad had kept those they had received. Through them I was able 
to follow his movements during his tour while enjoying the reading for personal pleasure. 
On Christmas day, 1942, he was on a train in Alabama, on his way to Signal Corps 
School at Camp Crowder, Missouri. After completion of the school, he went on 
maneuvers which carried him to Nashville, Tennesee in May and June of ‘43, Bend 
Oregon in September and Fort Lewis, Washington in October. He then traveled back to 
the East Coast and crossed the Atlantic on the troop ship Fairisle, landing first in Ireland, 
and then Scotland, where he left the ship and was in England in May of‘44. In July he 
made France, by November was in Belgium, and in March arrived in Germany. I 
selected the following letter to share with the reader, as it seemed to be a good 
representative of the lot. It was written in France and was in the form of V-Mail, the 
abbreviation for Victory Mail, from Company B, Seventeenth Signal Operation Battalion. 

“From: Cpl. H. D. White, Co. B„ 17*, SIG., OPN, BN 
25 July 1944 
Hello Carrie, 

Please don’t be mad at me for not writing you sooner. Things were 
just so I couldn’t write. There is not much to write about but I will do my 
best. How are you and the little family getting along? Fine I hope. So far 
I am well and feeling fine. Since I have been in France I have wrote 
Brother and Mom. Sure hope they get the letters OK because it had been 
some time since I wrote. Things is quite a bit of difference here than they 
were in England. All the people speak nothing but French so naturally as 
far as talking to them I am lost. I haven’t seen a lot of action yet, but have 
seen quite a lot of German equipment and ammunition laying around that 
was left behind. While I was on the ship just before we came ashore, I 
saw a couple of enemy planes shot down. The spot just where we are 
working now is quite safe. There is quite a few shell holes in the ground, 
and air raids come quite frequently but so far they haven’t gotten close 
enough to us for to even worry about. I have seen quite a few dead 
Germans laying around that the yanks left behind, and I guess I have yet to 
see a lot more. 

I don’t know what else I can tell you. I just hope that the censors 
don’t take none of this out but you never know. I guess I had better begin 
closing as my room is getting scarce. Here is hoping that this finds you 
and all the rest well and feeling fine. Do not worry about me because I 
can look out for myself. I’ll be thinking about you and looking for a letter 
from you so please don’t disappoint me. I will write you every chance I 
get. In the mean time so long and good luck. 










With Love and Kisses, 

Harold” 

Fortunately, Harold returned home at the war’s end safe and sound. 

Luckily, World War III did not follow the second, but it was followed rather 
quickly by the Korean War, which we Whites were not involved in, and then by the 
unpopular Vietnam War, which we were somewhat affected by. Again, though not a 
White, my first cousin Richard A. Marshall, son of mother’s sister Louise V. Marshall 
lost his life in Vietnam on February 21, 1966 at the age of nineteen. He was a radioman 
with the First Cavalry Division and was killed by heavy weapons fire. Although Louise 
and her husband and children were not extremely close to mother’s family, because they 
had always lived out of our area, we were deeply saddened at the loss of this young man. 
Mom, her brother Joe, her brother Bobby’s wife Faye and myself drove to Morris, Illinois 
for his funeral. I’ve always remembered the trip because we were hit by a snow blizzard 
on our return trip and the driving conditions were so severe it was barely short of a 
miracle that we got through. I was elected to drive the duration of the storm and when 
we finally broke out of it I was nearly snow blind. Richard, or Dicky as he was called, 
had a younger brother Michael, whom we called Mickey, who served in the Navy at the 
time, and completed his enlistment. 

The writer volunteered to serve in the military during the Vietnam era and to my 
knowledge, was the only White in all the direct line identified in this book to do so. I had 
been extremely fortunate to land a job in an engineering office and had held the position 
only six months when it appeared I would be drafted into the army. I volunteered in the 
Coast Guard Reserve so that I could return to the job after only six months of active duty 
for training. At the time I joined, I had absolutely no idea that I would serve for twenty 
years as a reservist and retire as a commissioned officer. 

A few highlights of my Coast Guard years follow. After being sworn in on 
Valentines Day, February 14, 1964 and spending eight weeks at basic training in Cape 
May, New Jersey, I qualified and departed early for the Fleet Sonar School in Key West, 
Florida. There, a group of us Coasties were trained to maintain and operate the Coast 
Guard’s sonar equipment for antisubmarine warfare. The final phase of the school 
involved us going to sea and playing war games with a real sub. I still remember being 
the first man to attempt tracking the sub, an honor I had earned by being best in the class 
on the simulation gear. Unfortunately, it was somewhat of an embarrassment as the 
actual sub did not reflect the simulator very well, and the sub was extremely difficult for 
me to track. A real lesson in humility! Following the simultaneous completion of school 
and being released from active duty, I returned home as a Petty Officer Third Class 
Sonarman to complete the next five and a half years as a drilling reservist, one weekend 
each month and two weeks active duty per year. I found the next several years fairly 
interesting while making two trips to the Caribbean, one to Florida and one to Canada, all 
aboard large cutters, and attending several training schools around the country. I worked 
in search and rescue for a while, which was very enjoyable, and after reaching the grade 
of First Class Petty Officer, was selected as Master at Arms for the reserve unit. Later, I 
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volunteered for recruiting duty and worked in that capacity for several years. Next, 
things got a little complicated. I decided to apply for a direct commission, as I had 
become eligible through time in service, pay grade, and college credits. After 
successfully passing a written exam, a physical exam and an interview by a panel of 
regular officers, I was nervously waiting for a final decision on my application, when I 
accepted an overseas job in Guantanamo Bay, (GTMO) Cuba. I assumed that my 
notifying the Coast Guard of this move would automatically kill any chance of a 
commission, and so I forgot about it and headed for Cuba. One of the biggest surprises 
of my life came some months later when I was notified by mail that I had been 
commissioned Ensign on July 22, 1981. I continued working as a reserve officer in 
GTMO for the three years I was there by assisting the Coast Guard Aviation Detachment 
in their efforts in drug smuggling and the Haitian Migration Interdiction Operation. After 
returning to the states, I was assigned as Executive Officer of a reserve unit at Milford 
Haven Coast Guard Station in Mathews County. Following a tour of a few years there, I 
retired from the Coast Guard Reserves as a Lieutenant. 

I am happy to write that neither of my two sons were called to fight for their 
country. This is not to infer that I consider the military in a negative light. As most any 
father, I simply would prefer they not be put in harms way. Since the Vietnam War, this 
country has been involved in the so-called cold war with Russia, and there have been too 
many hot-spots around the world to list, that have required our military presence, some 
including significant action. If history tells us anything, I’m afraid we will eventually be 
required to fight a major conflict again in order to preserve our way of life. I can only 
pray that this White line will not be ended through death in military action. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE WHITES AND THE BAY 


I once heard that when Captain John Smith was searching for a settlement site in 
the new country, he selected Jamestown because upon entering the James River, he found 
the Newport News Shipyard. Although this was obviously intended to be amusing, it 
does remind us of the real reason the area was chosen, that being a natural deep water 
protected port with an abundance of marine life readily available as a food source. With 
the exception of a decline in some marine life due to a combination of over harvesting 
and pollution, the bay still offers these features, after almost four hundred years of 
service. 

The earlier generations of Whites, like most of the other settlers, were primarily 
farmers who used the bay to supplement their requirement for food and for transportation. 
With the minimal population of those early years and shipping being powered by 
pollution free sails, the bay was not tested for sensitivity to humans. But as years and 
generations passed, and the population literally exploded around the bay’s shores, and 
sail power switched to fuel power, and the industrial revolution expelled it’s waste into 
what seemed to be a free toilet of endless capacity, the bay began to show signs of illness. 
But after many years of abuse, while farmers returned a portion of what they took from 
the soil, and harvesters of the bay returned nothing, the Chesapeake continues to give of 
itself, at a somewhat reduced rate of course. The decline in productivity at this time can 
be seen most readily in such species as striped bass, shad, sturgeon, oysters, clams and 
crabs, all of which have been protected by regulatory closures or decreases in these 
fisheries. Four later generations of Whites, namely Charles Henry (5) through Robert 
Alexander (8) derived their livelihood from the bay as commercial fishermen, or 
watermen, as called locally, for at least a substantial portion of their lives. This chapter 
will be directed to recording their love affair with the seductive lady Chesapeake and the 
life of a waterman, which has been described and accepted as a way of life, rather than an 
occupation. It should be noted here that although the bay provides a tremendous beauty 
and bounty, she can be treacherous as well. Even though many local families have lost 
members to drowning due to accidents and storms over the years, this line of Whites have 
been fortunate and not suffered that type of tragedy. 

As previously noted, Charles Henry White (5), whom we now refer to as Papa 
Charlie, was bom in Baltimore, Maryland and moved to Dare, Virginia with his parents 
while he was quite young. He is the only one of the four waterman generations not to be 
bom on White’s Landing Road, except technically I was bom in Hampton, Virginia in the 
Buxton Hospital. I have no knowledge of Charlie working at anything other than the 
water, except of course a little farming to supplement the table. He lived at the waters 
edge from the time of his first marriage until his death, and I believe he worked mainly at 
fishing and oystering. At the age of twenty-eight, he listed his occupation as “Sailor” in 
the 1880 York County Census. Some years ago, the Waterman’s Museum in Yorktown 
was founded primarily by Charlie’s granddaughter Marian Bowditch and grandson 
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Edward White (7). I was impressed by the museum designating Papa Charlie as its 
mascot and creating an exhibit resembling the picture of him mending nets on his boat. 
Unfortunately, not much information concerning Charlie was passed to me, as he died the 
same year my father was bom, and my grandfather, Capt. Ernie (6) died before I was old 
enough to take an interest in the family history. The community of Crab Neck had long 
been established when Papa Charlie moved his residence there in 1876, but it was still not 
heavily populated. For comparison. The History of Seaford, 1642 - 1957 by Alice H. 
Dickinson states that there were approximately thirty homes in the community at the time 
of the Civil War. Also, my mother said that at the time of her wedding in 1939, every 
woman in Seaford was invited to her wedding shower, and the house it was held in was 
not overly crowded. The Seaford Historical Marker states: “Settlement began here in 
1636, when John Chisman patented 600 acres on Crab Neck, a peninsula bounded by 
Chisman Creek and Back Creek, a tributary of York River. The neck then lay in Charles 
River Parish in York County, one of the eight original shires created in 1634. A 
Confederate fortification stood near the narrowest part of the neck in 1862, and during 
the Civil War Union troops destroyed Zion Methodist Church here. Crab Neck post 
office was established in 1889. Its name was changed to Seaford in 1910.” Another 
major landowner in Crab Neck was an Englishman named Claxton, who received a 
British land grant for most of the Seaford peninsula in the 1600’s. Claxton Creek serves 
as a reminder of his presence. 

Older family members have told me that Charlie was tall and thin and a mild 
mannered man. Emphasis was placed on the mild mannered part, because his father, 
William Henry (4) supposedly had a quick temper that he occasionally displayed. The 
land owned by Charles Henry was a fairly large parcel, beginning at Back Creek and 
extending about halfway to Back Creek Road. It was bounded on the East by White’s 
Landing Road and on the West by Hornsby and Cluverius properties. This parcel of land 
was previously part of a larger area that extended to the South side of Seaford Road in the 
vicinity of Zion United Methodist Church, this entire area being owned by William 
Stroud. Papa Charlie’s first wife, Mary Ann Stroud, was the daughter of William Stroud, 
from whom they acquired the property. During an interview with Ruth Crockett Vaughn, 
daughter of Emma Frances White Crockett, Papa Charlie’s sixth child, she described her 
recollection of the home as a two-story house with white picket fence in front near the 
creek. There was a front porch with a large swing, and a screened side porch. The main 
entry was lit by a large chandelier and sitting rooms included an organ and a piano. 
Bedrooms were located on the second floor. Detached buildings included the kitchen and 
bam. As was typical of most homes in those years, there was a vegetable garden, fruit 
trees, strawberries, and livestock including chickens, turkeys, ducks and a cow. Most 
necessities were grown or manufactured at home or bartered for. 

An amusing incident concerning Papa Charlie was told to me by Dad. Charlie 
had a small skiff that was used on the creek. One day a man from the neighbQrhood 
asked him if he could use the boat to go to Dandy to see someone. Charlie said yes, but 
warned the man that the skiff was not too stable because of her narrow width. When the 
man returned, Charlie asked him how he made out with the boat, to which the man 
answered, “Mr. Charlie, she’s so tricky you can’t shift a chaw of tobacco in her.” As 
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previously stated, Charlie died unexpectedly while checking his boat, possibly of a heart 
attack, at the age of sixty three. 

Emest Alexander (6), was known to me and those family members of my 
generation as Grandpapa White, to my dad as Papa, and to most all others who knew him 
as Captain Emie. He was the seventh child of Papa Charlie and third child of Charlie’s 
second wife Laura Etta Tillage White. He was born and raised on the shore of Back 
Creek and so became the second-generation waterman. Grandpa played the fiddle for 
many years and the story of his musical beginning is one of only two that I have heard 
concerning his early years. A friend who was a captain of a schooner took him on a trip 
up the bay to Baltimore and during the trip produced a fiddle. He told Emie that if he 
could learn to play “Home Sweet Home” before they got back to Crab Neck, he could 
keep the fiddle. Well, he apparently learned the tune because he kept the fiddle and 
played it for many years afterwards. After his death, my dad inherited the fiddle and 
Mom is now hoping one of her great grandchildren will take an interest in bringing the 
instrument back to life. The other story of his youth, which I’m sure actually occurred, 
shows a side of him I never witnessed during the years I knew him. It seems Emie had a 
passion for fallen cakes. His mother often baked cakes in the detached kitchen and 
whenever he discovered that she had one in the oven, he would stomp the fl oor or slam 
the door to make it fall. On one particular occasion, after trying and failing several 
attempts to make one fall, he fired a shotgun into the floor next to the stove. I don’t 
know if the cake fell then, but the story has been told many times by family members 
since. 

After marrying Mary Lee Dawson of Goodwin Neck, or Dandy as presently 
known, he resided for a short time in a rented house located on the East side of White’s 
Landing Road, near the intersection with Back Creek Road. He remained there until 
shortly after the birth of his first child, Emest Edward, when he built a new home on land 
acquired from his father. The house was fairly large and typical of the other Crab Neck 
homes of the period. The house is still standing as of this writing, at 129 Landing Road, 
and jointly owned by Mother and I as rental property. Grandpapa lived the typical 
waterman's life there, supplementing his income by raising pigs, chickens, a vegetable 
garden, ffuit trees, grapes and various other items for food. He would live the remainder 
of his life in this home. 

Captain Emie owned three primary workboats during his lifetime. The first was 
the smallest, an unnamed boat with a single cylinder engine, under thirty feet in length, I 
believe. The engine was a Palmer or Lathrop, and although I’ve never seen one in 
operation. Dad said that they sounded strange because of the exhaust noise which made a 
pop-pop-pop cadence. Grandpa worked as a streetcar operator in Newport News around 
the time he was married and I presume the purpose was at least in part to finance the 
purchase of the boat. He drift net fished quite a bit in those early years, which involves 
rigging a gill net so that the tidal current carries it along while just barely touching the 
bottom. Gill nets of that era were somewhat different from those of today. The buoys 
were made of cork, which didn’t hold up as well as today’s plastics, and the mesh or 
netting, was made of cotton until nylon was invented, which was in turn replaced by 
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today’s monofilament. I have always "hung” my own gill nets and like the early 
fishermen, enjoy the challenge of hanging a net that has the best configuration for 
successfully catching fish. As fish were plentiful in those days of the early 1900’s, he did 
quite well. After having success with the first boat, he did what many boat owners do; he 
bought a bigger boat. This second boat, about fifty feet long, he named for his wife, the 
Mary L. This boat was used mainly for dredging crabs in the winter season and for 
fishing parties in the summer. In the winter, when crabs bury in the bottom to survive the 
cold, a dredge, or metal frame with teeth and a bag is pulled along the bottom, on each 
side of the boat to harvest them. Most of the old timers called it drudging. Dad always 
said he enjoyed drudging above all other work on the water. Grandpa must have found 
his niche with fishing parties, because he developed it into a family business called E. A. 
White and Sons Fishing Parties that involved three generations and was listed in the 
History of Seaford. Many fishing parties traveled from a distance that required them to 
overnight locally, so Emie provided a two room “cabin” that was located at the head of 
the family dock, directly at the end of White’s Landing Road. I remember that it was still 
in reasonably good condition when I was a child, with one room housing bunk beds and 
the other a wood cooking/heating stove and a table and chairs. 

The drudging operation requires three men, which includes the Captain, one crew 
member that doubled as cook and deckhand, and another crew member that doubled as 
engine mechanic and deck hand. Emie had several different crewmen work for him 
before his two sons, Edward and Harold, became old enough. One person, whom I 
interviewed for this project, that worked on the Mary L. as cook and deckhand, is Edward 
Westcott. Edward, who is a longtime family friend and neighbor, said that he enjoyed 
working on the Mary L. and complimented Captain Emie as being a good Skipper and a 
fine man to work for. Although the drudging and fishing party business provided a 
livelihood, the depression of the thirties was financially devastating for the whole country 
and Edward, Ernie’s son, found it necessary to drop out of school in his senior year of 
high school to work in the family business. Likewise, when Edward’s younger brother 
Harold became old enough, he too quit school and went to work on the Mary L. Like 
some people, Harold had a terrible time with chronic seasickness. Speaking as one who 
has been seasick for several consecutive days, I can say that I have a great sympathy for 
his situation, and an admiration for his sticking it out. 

Somehow the father and sons team managed to struggle through the depression 
without losing their home or boat. Dad said that “People in Seaford were so poor to 
begin with that the depression didn’t have such a drastic effect.” But on February 8, 

1939, a tragic event occurred, the Mary L. caught fire while drudging off the Poquoson 
Flats Buoy and burned up, severely burning Captain Emie in the process. Dad explained 
that while working, the engine quit due to a broken fuel line which sprayed fuel all over 
the engine room. The fuel was somehow ignited and “Papa” was burned while trying to 
extinguish the fire and save the boat. Captain Emie, Dad and Harold were rescued by 
another drudge boat, the Myrtle H, skippered and owned at that time I believe by Luther 
Callis, but unfortunately the Mary L. was burned beyond repair. She was later towed to a 
location just up the creek from the family dock, called Thompson’s Point in those days, 
which is now at the western side of the canal entrance to Harbor Terrace. She laid there 
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until she was absorbed into the elements. Leslie Dawson, a relative and friend, said that 
his grandmother’s second husband was named Thompson and lived on the point. As a 
result of his bums Ernie was hospitalized for a lengthy term in the Marine Hospital in 
Norfolk. After his recovery, he continued to work the water as best he could without the 
Mary L. He still had his smaller boat, which he used for gill netting and trot lining crabs. 
Trot lining in those days, prior to patent trot lining, involved setting a long line with 
anchors and buoys on each end that was baited every three feet or so. The bait was held 
either by inserting it between the lays or strands, or by a smaller line attached to the main 
called a snood. The trot line was fished by starting at one end and running the line over a 
roller mounted on the side of the boat while hand dip-netting the crabs as the line broke 
the water’s surface. I hand trot lined several times one summer prior to becoming a 
commercial fisherman in order to experience the operation. I did enjoy it for the 
entertainment and the crabmeat it provided, but it was hard to imagine supporting a 
family from the operation. In addition to being a waterman, Grandpapa had acquired 
carpentry skills. So when things were slow on the water, he worked land jobs. I know he 
worked as a carpenter at Fort Eustis and at the Mine Warfare School in Yorktown in the 
1940’s. And he used Winton Dawson’s boat, the Louise, in the winter for drudging. 

After the loss of the Mary L., Edward and Harold found work associated with the water, 
but not working boats, at least not for a while. Edward worked at operating the Otis R. 
Mills crab house and Harold drove a truck hauling seafood for G. B. Sparrer. After some 
time, good fortune came to Captain Ernie in the form of the Marion J. Dad explained that 
Grandpapa acquired this beautiful sixty-five foot deck boat from Mr. J. W. Hornsby, his 
sister’s husband, through a family settlement on his mother’s estate. Incidentally, the 
Marion J. was named for Ernie’s sister Georgianna’s daughter, Marion Jeanette. He 
would keep this boat and use it to support his family from that time until he was unable to 
work any longer due to his failed health. He continued drudging in the winter and 
running fishing parties in the summer. The Marion J. was not rigged for drudging when 
he first obtained her. Dad had acquired machinist abilities and installed the winch 
equipment himself to save money. I could tell he was proud of the accomplishment 
when, during a chat some years ago, he described the installation. The Mary L. and the 
Marion J. were typical of many boats built after the sailing schooner era. The earliest 
ones were called log boats because the hull was constructed of three or five logs fastened 
together with pins. The logs ran the entire length of the boats, which were in the range of 
fifty to seventy feet long. These boats were powered by motors but most were also 
rigged for sail, as was the Marion J. The sides, or buoy top, and decks were planked, 
hence the name deck boat. This allowed them to haul cargo both below and above deck. 

I understand that in later years, many of these boats were framed and planked in the hull 
because of the difficulty in obtaining suitable logs. Locally, when I came along, these 
boats were called drudge boats, because their use for hauling cargo had been assumed by 
trucks, and drudging was about their only use on the bay. There was one minor exception 
to this as there were a few which were known as buy boats. These boats would be on the 
fishing grounds at the end of the working day to buy crabs or oysters from the working 
boats and haul them to the best market location. Dad had an old friend, named Johnny 
Ward, who ran the buy boat Iva W. from Deltaville, Virginia. He said the Iva W. never 
stopped running during the workweek. She drudged all day and at night hauled crabs to 
market, which was usually in Chrisfield, Maryland. She would unload and then run back 
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down the bay to begin work the next morning. I was sorry to see an obituary for Mr. 
Johnny Ward in the local paper while working on this project. Another buy boat that was 
local was the Annie, owned by a neighbor on White’s Landing Road, Captain George 
Mills. Captain George’s grandson, George Hamm, who was raised in his home, and I 
were the same age and have been lifelong friends. During Ernie’s years, Seaford and 
Back Creek became somewhat of a gathering place for drudge boats. When I was a 
youngster, I saw them docked at almost every available spot on the creek. Edward 
Westcott gave me a list of the drudge boats and their owners as he remembered, which I 
revised a bit with information I gathered. The list is included at the end of this chapter. 

During the period between acquiring the Marion J. and World War II, Grandpa 
and Dad, along with a hired crewman, worked her at winter drudging. As the prime 
drudging grounds were close to the Cape Charles Harbor on the Eastern Shore, the work 
routine required that they spend week nights in Cape Charles and weekends at home. 

They slept on the boat while away from home but would sometimes go ashore for 
necessities or entertainment. Grandpapa, like his father Charlie, was tall and thin and 
mild mannered as well. Actually, he was extremely thin his entire life. Dad once told me 
about an evening in Cape Charles that Ernie's thinness and flexibility came in handy. 
Ernie and Dad had gone ashore and stopped in a pool hall to chat with some other 
watermen when a fight began between several people in the room. Dad said that before 
he could even think, “Papa kicked the ceiling light bulb out, grabbed my arm and dragged 
me out the door.” Another story, that I found quite funny, showed a witty side of 
Grandpa. It seems a deck hand they had hired would frequently brag about his 
exceptional eyesight. One afternoon, as they were heading home from across the bay, 
they had reached a location several miles off the Back River entrance, when the fella 
pointed and said he could see a man walking on the beach smoking a cigarette. Grandpa 
quickly answered, “Yes, it’s a Lucky Strike”, referring to the brand of cigarette. Dad said 
the helper quit his bragging for a spell. 

On a more serious note, and as mentioned earlier, the bay occasionally becomes a 
dangerous place. Dad related one occasion in his journal when an unexpected northwest 
storm, in the early 50’s, with winds of around seventy-five miles per hour sunk the deck 
boat Sam at Egg Islands. This area, currently known as the Poquoson Flats, was called 
Egg Islands because on low tide, small mounds of sand were exposed resembling fried 
eggs. Captain Ernie Hogg and his crew Brother Boy Harris and June Winters, all of 
Seaford, nearly drowned but were saved by Captain Ernie, Edward and a black crewman 
named Elroy Jefferson on the Marion J. 

The old drudgeboats began disappearing from the area when I was a youngster. 
Being constructed of wood and held together with iron nails, which eventually would rot 
and rust, they required new planking and renailing for extended life. Some did not 
receive these repairs when needed and sank which led to their demise. Unfortunately, 
this is how the Marion J.’s life ended. She was sold to Horace Hansford, a neighbor on 
White’s Landing Road, when Ernie’s health failed due to prostate cancer. Later, Mr. 
Hansford sold her to someone else and shortly thereafter, she lost some hull planking 
while underway off Cape Charles. She was raised from the bottom but as I heard from 
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various sources, was never put in service again. I also heard that a few of them were sold 
to shrimpers in the southern states. One ended its life during a storm on the shore just a 
few yards from the home I recently built at the end of Landing Road. Another sank while 
being towed from Hampton to the Watermen’s Museum in Yorktown to be used as an 
exhibit. It went to pieces near Green Point at the entrance to Back Creek. Not a single 
deck boat remains on the creek today. As there were over thirty of these beautiful boats 
docked on Back Creek during their peak, I feel their disappearance marked the end of an 
important era in local history. 

Captain Emie was a fine waterman. He possessed a high level of mariner skills 
and always kept his boats and equipment as clean and in as good a state of repair as any 
vessel in the fleet. He also maintained his home and property in the same manner. I 
never remember him using profanity, losing his temper or talking badly of someone in 
my presence. I thought a lot of my Grandpapa and I’m sure most all of his other 
acquaintances felt the same. 

I called Ernest Edward (7) Daddy when I was a youngster, which shortened to 
Dad, as I became older. Most everyone else called him Ed or Edward, except a rare few 
that used a nickname from his youth, “Spraggins.” I asked around but no one knew how 
the nickname originated. As previously stated, he was born on White’s Landing Road in 
Crab Neck, which five years previous had been renamed Seaford. He would be a third 
generation waterman and would live on the street of his birth his entire life. Shortly after 
his birth, he and his mom and dad moved into their new home on the property obtained 
from Grandpa Charlie. He lived in that home until shortly after he was married, when his 
father helped him build a house next door. He once told me a story of his youth that 
illustrated the state of medical science at the time. He had jumped from the open side 
porch at his home, which is now an enclosed sun room, and having landed off balance, 
had fallen on his hand for support. This resulted in a puncture wound in the palm, or 
heal, of one hand. His parents took him to the community doctor, to check for any 
foreign material that may have remained in the wound. Nothing was found at the time 
but after a lengthy period, while the wound would not heal and the wrist became stiff, 
they visited the doctor again. This time an incision was made and after much probing the 
doctor removed a portion of a reed-like stalk approximately four inches long. As no 
anesthesia or x-ray equipment was available, the pain he suffered during the process was, 
as he described, “One of the worst experiences of my life.” 

Judging from conversations I had with Dad and his brother Harold, I got the idea 
they were rather mischievous at times in their youth. I’m not aware of any trouble they 
had with legal authorities, but I gathered that they were fond of pulling pranks. Dad told 
me of one he pulled on his Aunt Frances White Crockett that backfired. In an attempt to 
frighten her one night, he rigged up a knife and a long piece of twine with one end tied to 
the knife handle and a series of knots in the other end. He crept up to her porch and 
shoved the knife blade up between two siding boards, then while hidden from sight 
pulled his hands over the knots in the string to produce a tapping sound. Apparently 
Frances wasn’t frightened because she came out the door, quickly grabbed the knife. 
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removed the twine and took the knife inside. Dad said he never got the knife back and he 
was put on the spot because it was one of his mother’s good kitchen knives. 

I feel it necessary to relate this final experience of Dad’s youth, due to its 
significance. During the winter seasons water would pond and freeze in the depressions 
at the old Civil War bunkers on the East side of what is now Wood’s Road. Dad was one 
of several neighborhood kids who would go there and ice skate. On one occasion, he and 
a friend, John Crockett, were skating there when John pushed him, causing him to fall 
and break off one of his upper front teeth. It was repaired with a gold cap, which was 
obviously visible, and served as somewhat of a trademark the rest of his life. He and 
John would remain friends and become quite close in their senior years while working 
together for the Watermen’s Museum. 

Dad attended public school in the third Seaford School, which was the two-story 
building opposite White’s Lane, from first grade through two years of high school. Next, 
he completed the third year of high school at Morrison, and finally, when partially 
through his senior year at Poquoson, he left school to work with his father on the Mary L. 
After working the Mary L. for about seven years, until she was lost to fire in 1939, he 
worked for Captain Otis R. Mills’ crab processing plant in Seaford from July ‘39 to April 
‘41. It was while working here that he was married to Carrie Mae Johnson, on September 
30, 1939. Next, he worked from April ‘41 to June ‘41 for a cousin at the W. S. Homsby 
tire plant in Newport News, and then from June ‘41 to September ‘45 as an outside 
machinist at the Newport News Shipyard. He once told me that he was earning fifty-two 
cents an hour at the shipyard and could have done much better working the water, but 
would have been drafted if he left the yard during the war. He had bought a nice fishing 
party boat, the fifty foot Feddeman, which was basically a deck boat but with a large 
cabin, early in the war, and could not put her to full use, so sold her before the war’s end. 
After the war, in 1945, he commissioned a Mr. Hurst, a well-known boat builder of 
Gwynns Island, Virginia, to construct a forty-foot Chesapeake deadrise hull to be used in 
the summer crab fishery. She was built on the beach, near where the bridge over Milford 
Haven enters the island. Dad installed the cabin and rigging himself to save money and 
named her the Pamela E. after his new daughter Pamela Eileen, who was barely a year 
old. She was a pretty boat, with good lines, and had a round stem using the block system. 
Round stems of deadrise boats in the area used one of two construction methods, frame 
and plank, or block. The frame and plank system is self explanatory while the block 
system utilized a series of thick wood blocks sitting on top of one another and held 
together with pins. The block system was more difficult to repair, but made a stronger 
stem. Dad would use the Pamela E. in the crab fishery and fishing party business until he 
retired as a waterman in 1955. 

Initially, Dad rigged the Pamela E. for patent trotlining. This method of trotlining 
crabs utilized the same system of baited line as manual trotlining, but used a patented 
mechanized system for overhauling the line. A metal frame hopper with rollers and a 
rope mesh bag was mounted on a pivot arm and raised or lowered by a power take off 
from the engine. The main line was run over the rollers and the crabs fell into the bag as 
the boat moved forward. After reaching the end of the line, the rig was hoisted into the 
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boat and the crabs were dumped from the bag. On several occasions over the years. Dad 
related a story to me of an early spring, when he loaded the entire boat with crabs by 
patent trotlining off Cape Charles. He said he set the line early in the morning and was 
amazed when on his first haul he found a large ball of crabs clinging to every bait. This 
continued until he had no room on the boat for more crabs. Another experience Dad 
related to me concerning trotlining was the use of beef tripe for bait. As he told it, the 
tripe was usually available at a reasonable price, and held up well to the abuse from the 
crabs, but the odor it produced nearly rendered it impossible to use. 

Prior to his father’s acquiring the Marion J., Edward found work in the winter 
crab fishery operating the drudge boat Lizzie Sue for Otis Mills. It was during this time 
when he experienced a fairly rare phenomenon that he enjoyed relating, especially in later 
years to the children visitors at the museum. He was in the process of dragging dredges 
off the Eastern Shore when a rainstorm of great intensity engulfed them. As the rain 
gradually subsided and visibility improved, he was surprised to find the entire deck of the 
boat covered with little jumping green frogs. I have since read of this strange occurrence 
being caused by a waterspout touching down in a marshy area, funneling the frogs up and 
then dumping them some distance away. Leslie Dawson told me that he had once 
experienced this same thing. 

Being Captain of a drudge boat had at least one big advantage over being a 
crewmember in those early years. You were not exposed to the elements nearly as much, 
being in the pilothouse. Insulated boots, gloves and clothing had not been invented yet 
and oilskins, which later developed into sou’westers were made from cotton, coated with 
linseed oil and turpentine. Dad told me of feeling nearly frozen at times when crewing 
on the Mary L. and of rotating cotton gloves on top of the engine, between shifts on deck, 
to try to dry and warm them. 

In the winter of 1950, Edward attempted to improve his financial position by 
rigging the Pamela E. for crab drudging. This was an experimental operation as she was 
one of the first forty-foot deadrises rigged for drudging on the bay. The Samson post, 
which is the post that takes the strain of the pulled drudges, was mounted near the stem 
and a “back porch”, or working platform, was cantilevered over the rounded stem. A 
young man named Tommy Hogg, from Dandy, worked with Dad during that season. As 
it turned out, that was the only year he drudged the Pamela E. I know the season started 
out well because Mom remembered that on opening day, he caught so many crabs he 
came to the family dock prior to unloading so she could see the big catch. I believe there 
were a couple of reasons he didn’t continue the operation. The first was that the Pamela 
E. was not a very large boat and the winter weather conditions made it a very rough job. 
The second was that his Dad’s health began to deteriorate and he went back to running 
the Marion J. 

About the same year of the dredging experiment, a revolutionary method of 
summer crabbing occurred. This was a result of the invention and patent of the crab pot 
by Benjamin F. Lewis of Harryhogan, Virginia. Dad decided to replace his trotlining 
operation with crab potting and he retained Tommy Hogg to help in the fishery. One of 
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the main problems with the new pots was that they deteriorated so rapidly that at least 
three sets were needed for one season. There are two things I remember from this period. 
The first is it seemed Dad and Tommy were always building new pots and the second is 
that Dad developed a pretty impressive physique, at least from the waist up, which 
resulted from pulling all those pots by hand. In time, of course, the pot puller was 
invented and the idea of using a pure zinc bar, attached to the pot to prevent electrolysis 
was put in practice. Dad continued crab potting until the end of the 1954 season. An 
interesting side note concerning the crab pot patent is that Mr. Lewis, the inventor, made 
an effort to collect royalties from those using them by sending representatives around the 
region. A friend and fellow waterman, Cody Pauls, who is now in his seventies has told 
me he remembers paying the royalty as a young crabber in Poquoson, Virginia. I have no 
indication that Dad was ever approached on the matter. After drudging a portion of the 
following season. Dad decided it was in his best interest to leave the water and took a job 
with the Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) at the Skiffes Creek Annex of the Naval 
Weapons Station (NWS), Yorktown. He remained there until May of 1960 when he 
transferred to the Supply Department at NWS, which is where he was still working when 
he retired in 1975. 

Although Dad worked a full time job at Skiffes Creek, he wasn’t quite ready to 
quit the water completely. He continued to be involved in the family fishing party 
business with the Pamela E. A few years after World War II ended. Captain Ernie bought 
a surplus navy landing craft in order to salvage its Gray Marine 671 engine for the 
Marion J., which needed a new motor. Dad’s brother Harold decided to keep the hull and 
found a used Autocar diesel for power. The fishing party business was at its peak at that 
time and the Marion J., the Pamela E., and Harold’s new boat, the Southern Belle, were 
kept busy. Actually, the business flourished so well that two additional boats were 
occasionally used for overflow. These two additional boats, operated by William 
Wainwright and William Hogge, known by the nickname Billy Croaker, were victims of 
mishaps that would be remembered by family recollections for many years. Due to 
sickness, Mr. Wainwright was unable to work a scheduled party, and rather than cancel, 
he arranged for a family member to substitute. When the relative said he was not very 
familiar with the local waters, he was told to simply follow the other boats out and back. 
Well, as you might guess, he successfully followed the local boats out and had a days 
fishing, but followed a Mobjack Bay boat home. As it was late when they reached 
Mobjack, and the Captain was lost, the party had to arrange transportation to Seaford by 
auto, and the Whites had to run to Mobjack at night and bring the stray home. I 
personally went along for the ride with Dad, Harold, Mom, Nelda and Pam on the 
Southern Belle. 

Billy Croaker’s mishap was a little more scary. He had booked a colored fishing 
party, which in itself was not unusual. I mention “colored” because that was how blacks 
were referred to in those days. It was not a disrespectful term. This party had gone well 
and after a full days fishing, they were heading home from the Twin Stakes area which 
was off the Poquoson Flats. The boat was steered close enough to a pound net owned by 
Harry DeAlba, that it ran over a broken-off stake, which punched a hole in the hull. The 
boat sank quickly and all of the party members were left in lifejackets clinging to the 
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remaining pound poles. As this occurred in the years prior to the manufacture and 
ownership of fiberglass boats, which are so plentiful today, there was absolutely no boat 
traffic on the bay at that time of day. Billy was forced to don a lifejacket and swim to 
shore, which was a very respectful distance, for help. It was a miracle that no one was 
lost. An interesting experience for me occurred a few days later when I rode with Dad on 
the Pamela E., along with a flotilla of local workboats, to raise the sunken vessel and tow 
it home for repairs. 

Dad was involved in the fishing party business for many years during which he 
had many notable experiences. I recall him telling of one that occurred prior to me being 
of age to work as bait boy. As previously arranged, he picked up the party early in the 
morning at the State Dock in Seaford. When the party boarded the boat, one fellow was 
intoxicated to the extent that he had to be mostly carried on board and placed on a cot in 
the cabin. Well, Dad said that man stayed in the cabin until the boat returned in the 
afternoon, and as he left the boat he remarked that this had been his most enjoyable 
fishing trip ever. 

Another incident, although not comical, occurred later in years when I worked for 
Dad as Mate. We had several men and a woman who was the wife of a party member on 
board and near the middle of the day, the woman accidentally caught a fishhook in her 
hand. It was imbedded so that the barb was well into the flesh and could not be backed 
out. The men offered to end the fishing trip immediately and get medical help but the 
woman was so determined to not spoil their fishing she asked Dad if he could remove it. 
He said, “Yes, he could”. Although this had not been a “drinking” party, one of the men 
produced a small flask of whiskey, which served both as an antiseptic for the wound and 
a dose of courage for the wounded. Dad then pushed the point and barb through so that it 
exited, snipped the barb off with wire cutters, and backed the remaining portion out. The 
hand was bandaged and the party fished the remainder of the day. The patient and her 
husband were so pleased with the way Dad performed the surgery, they thanked him 
profusely and sent a gift after returning home. I remember Dad recalling the experience 
several times over the years. 

Dad fit the description of what I would call a gentleman waterman. He was 
respected by all of the local watermen because of his distinctive qualities. Like his 
father, he not only was a gentleman in social terms, but was a knowledgeable skipper 
who maintained his boat and equipment in top condition as well. As evidence to the 
condition of the Pamela E., our family used the boat for family outings such as picnics, 
pleasure cruises and recreational fishing all the years he worked her, and I never once 
recall that she was not neat and clean or in need of paint or repairs. I remember that he 
even cleaned the bilge frequently to avoid having a “smelly” boat. After working as a 
waterman for a number of years, I fully appreciate the effort he obviously expended in 
maintaining his boat as he did. 

In my opinion. Dad thought that when he retired from civil service he was 
beginning a period of leisure. But that was not to be. Soon after, he was approached by 
his first cousin Marion Bowditch and a friend of hers named Nancy Cole asking for his 
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help in planning for a watermen’s museum. The museum would be located on property 
owned by Marion on the river’s edge in Yorktown, just west of the York River Bridge. 
This project immediately turned into a labor of love for Dad, and after many meetings 
and much work, the museum became a reality in 1981. The museum was originally 
housed in a four-room building, previously used by Marion’s father’s business, the 
Hornsby Oil Company, but in 1987, a mansion and outbuildings were barged to the site 
from Gloucester, again due in large part to Dad’s efforts. He took much pride in his 
designation as a founder of the museum, and continued to work for the museum in varied 
capacities until his health began to fail. In addition to working in many capacities, he 
was a member of the Board of Directors from the museum’s inception until his death. 

Dad dearly loved the water and the waterman’s life. I’m glad for him, that after having to 
leave the water in order to provide for his family, he was able to return to it, even though 
it was not as a working waterman but as one that provided a great service in preserving 
the waterman’s era on the bay. 

As with most youngsters, I was occasionally asked, “What are you going to do 
when you grow up?” After a few occurrences, my mother and I developed a routine 
where I would answer “I’m going to be a waterman.”, to which Mom would respond, 
“Over my dead body.” Everyone in the family was familiar with the drill and always 
laughed when it was repeated. I’m thankful that she was adamant in wishing a better life 
for me, and that she went to work to enable me to go to college. But my experiences on 
the water as a child developed a love for the bay and the waterman’s life that remained 
alive in me through school and thirty years of working in the engineering field. 
Immediately upon my early retirement from civil service at age fifty, I returned to the 
waterman’s life and remain so as of this writing. 

The earliest memory I have of my experiences in the waterman’s life is not a 
pleasant one, but one that was retold many times by family members. I was a youngster, 
barely old enough to be left unattended, when it occurred. Captain Ernie, Dad and a deck 
hand were doing maintenance work on the Marion J. at the dock and I had gone along to 
be with Dad. After wandering around the boat for a while, my attention was drawn to 
Grandpa’s smaller workboat, moored alongside the Marion J. Somehow, I fell overboard 
between the two boats and as I was resurfacing, the boats drifted together so as to allow 
no place to escape. Luckily for me, the deck hand heard the splash when I went in the 
water, guessed it was me and came running. He pushed the boats apart and seeing a 
shadow under the Marion J., reached down and grabbing my hair pulled me out. The 
only injury I experienced, other than hurt pride, was a bump on top of my head from 
hitting the bottom of the boat. The experience, although frightening at the time, did not 
scare me away from boats and the water. On the contrary, it gave me a strong desire to 
learn to swim so that I would be allowed to go about unsupervised. The following spring, 
when the creek warmed enough to allow swimming, I pestered Dad for a swim lesson at 
every opportunity. He was selling crabs to his cousin at the Dawson crab house in Dandy 
that year and there was a clean, sandy shore at their dock. I remember swimming many 
laps from the Pamela E. to the shore and back to convince Dad that I was ready to be set 
free. Shortly after, he built me a boat, about six foot long, so that I could explore the 
creek and enjoy my independence. At that time, there were two crab-processing plants in 
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Seaford in addition to the Dawson’s on Back Creek. One was located adjacent to the 
Mills fuel dock, now Mills Marina, and the Crockett fish house. The other was located at 
the State Dock, on the site now occupied by the scallop company ice plant. We always 
fueled the family boats at Mills’ and when Dad crab potted, he obtained bait at Crockett's. 
Mr. Eddie Crockett, a family friend who also lived on White’s Landing Road, was a 
pound fisherman. I recall that occasionally I would accompany Dad when he went by 
boat to the fish house for bait. Usually, the deckboat Clay, skippered by Capt. Paul 
Hornsby of Dandy would be there, unloading from the pounds. Quite often he would 
select a couple of large croakers and give them to me, because for some reason, he 
derived great amusement from watching me clean them. There was a marine railway 
located between the fuel dock and the crab house and so this area was the hub of activity 
for local watermen. As I was at a young impressionable age at that time, I immensely 
enjoyed spending time around the vicinity. 

When I became old enough to take on some responsibility, about the time I was a 
teenager, I worked as fishing party bait boy for Dad on the Pamela E., and for Grandpa 
on the Marion J. These were enjoyable experiences for me as I earned pay, as well as tips 
in most cases, and met some nice people too. As I grew older, and gained experience, I 
was promoted to Mate and finally, was allowed to take an occasional party on my own. 
Of course, holding the position of Mate included performing maintenance work on the 
boats. Most repairs were done while the boats were hauled out of the water, usually at 
Mr. Lynn Wildey’s railway located at the end of Wildey Road in Seaford. Mr. Wildey 
was a close friend of the family. I vividly remember a railway employee, James Winters, 
who kidded me for years about how I got copper paint all over myself every time I 
painted the boat’s hull. Looking back, my years of working fishing parties brings fond 
memories, for the spending money earned, the time spent on the bay and of course a lot 
of good fishing. While on the topic of fishing, I will note that fishing tackle was quite 
different from today’s, especially when I first began working parties. Spinning reels 
were unheard of in this area, and standard rods and reels were very scarce. Most people 
fished with hand lines provided by the boat. The hand line consisted of cotton twine, 
wound around a block of cork with a sinker and two hooks tied to the twine. 
Monofilament leaders and ready-made bottom rigs hadn’t come along yet. There was 
usually great excitement when someone caught a nice fish on these hand lines. The fish 
obviously had a more sporting chance here than with modem gear, and the proof lies in 
the many twine bums I witnessed and experienced. Another thing I remember about the 
fishing parties is that I was always puzzled at the large number of people who spent the 
whole day playing cards and drinking. They never fished. I just couldn’t figure out why 
they paid to go fishing and didn’t fish. But I will say that they always seemed to enjoy 
themselves, and I suppose that in itself explains it. 

Being an avid fisherman, I naturally will pass on a couple of fishing stories. 

These experiences occurred around the mid-fifties, when fish were a little more plentiful 
than today. The first occurred one afternoon when Mom, Dad, my sister and I took a 
couple of family friends named Taylor on a pleasure trip to the York River. We anchored 
off the North edge of the channel, directly across from the Sandbox, and dropped a 
couple of fishing lines to test the waters. In a very short time, we filled a crab barrel to 
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the rim with the prettiest croakers you’ve ever seen. As we were totally unprepared for 
that quantity of fish, we stopped off on the way home and sold them to Capt. Eddie 
Crockett’s fish house. The second experience took place one fall when I was Mate for 
Grandpa on the Marion J. We anchored at the Twin Stakes, an oyster ground off the 
Poquoson Flats and caught pretty spot all day. The party asked me to count the fish on 
the way in so that they could divide them evenly among the members. I remember there 
was over a thousand spot. They had to go to Bill Wornom’s Grocery and buy several lard 
tins to ice them in for the trip home. I regret to say I doubt that this kind of fishing will 
ever again occur on the bay. 

Upon graduating from high school, I was not able to spend much time on the 
water until some years later. I worked summers at the Naval Weapons Station to help 
finance college expenses for the first three years. I then worked full time at the station 
until I departed for active duty in the Coast Guard. After returning from active duty to 
the station, I had an exceptionally busy schedule, as I married, had children, was an 
active reservist, held offices in the Jaycees and continued my education with some 
evening classes. My schedule was so hectic that I found it necessary to spend a year 
inactive in the reserves while President of the Jaycees. My childhood plans of living on 
the water appeared to be evaporating. This brings to mind a quote I've often read: “Life 
is what happens while you’re planning to do something else.” 

But eventually I began spending time on the water again. It began when an old 
friend Chris Hopkins and I were assigned to a reserve unit at the Reserve Training Center 
in Yorktown. We quickly renewed our friendship and began duck hunting together on 
the bay. We hunted marsh blinds on Goodwin Island, which he had previously built, and 
from a floating blind that I outfitted using a fourteen- foot aluminum skiff I bought 
specifically for the purpose. We had great fun for several years, while putting many 
ducks on the table, until he began hunting mostly with his dad. I dearly loved the 
hunting, but having inherited my Grandpapa White’s thinness, I suffered when the 
extreme winter weather moved in. I recall one particular outing when I believe I 
experienced hypothermia. Back Creek had frozen clear to the bay with ice too thick to 
break through with the boat. We packed decoys in our sea bags, drove by car to Bay Tree 
Point and carried our gear by beach to Green Point, a respectable hike. Incidentally, 
Green Point is located on the East side and at the mouth of Claxton Creek. The wind was 
coming off the bay in a gale, or as Grandpa used to say, “The wind was northeast and 
cackling.” We broke ice for some time with an axe to allow floating the decoys and set 
up behind a couple of bayberries having found nothing for a windbreak. By the time we 
had shot a couple of ducks and retrieved the decoys, I was shaking uncontrollably. 
Needless to say, I was a little more selective concerning conditions on subsequent 
outings. 

Having accumulated a duck boat, decoys, a fair amount of equipment $nd a little 
knowledge of the sport, I next teamed up with a church friend named Eddie Williams. 

We quickly became great friends and over the next few years did our best to control the 
duck population. We built a marsh blind and a water blind on Goodwin Island near Tue 
Point and during duck seasons nearly became residents there. During that period, the 
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area was frequented by a variety of puddle ducks and sea ducks, including mallard, black 
duck, widgeon, teal, Canada geese, gadwall, bufflehead, goldeneye and ruddy duck. We 
also saw many others that we did not bother to take such a scoter, brant and merganser, as 
they were not considered table fare. We hunted the area until I moved to Cuba. After my 
return three years later, the island had become property of the Virginia Institute of Marine 
Science and was posted to all hunting. The loss of this hunting area proved to be the 
demise of my duck hunting days. While on the topic of Goodwin Island, I should note 
that a number of years ago. Dad surprised me by explaining that He and a long-time 
friend from Seaford named William Sparrer had once owned the island jointly. They 
learned that taxes had not been paid on the land for several years and so together had paid 
the back taxes and acquired a deed for the entire island. Unfortunately, a county lawyer 
found out about the matter and in an effort to earn some money, found an heir to the 
previous owner and assisted them in reclaiming the land. I believe that while I was 
hunting the area, the property was sold to a development corporation for over a million 
dollars. A grand scheme to build condominiums and a golf course was envisioned for the 
island, with a bridge from Dandy, but environmental groups applied sufficient pressure to 
halt the project. It was later donated to the state as an estuary for a tax write-off. I’m 
sure Dad must have had some flashbacks on what might have been. Looking back at all 
the memories I have of ducking around the island during those years, I can easily say that 
the most vivid and enjoyed was simply smelling the marsh and watching the sunrises and 
sunsets over the bay. I can easily accept someone not being fond of the smell of a salt¬ 
water marsh, but the sunrises and sunsets one can observe on the Chesapeake must be one 
of the most beautiful sights in the universe. 

Toward the end of the seventies, while winters were spent ducking, I began a 
return to the water in the summer as well. I purchased a twenty-six foot wood hull boat, 
powered by a six cylinder Chrysler Marine engine, that my family used for recreational 
fishing. I had helped Dad build a pier on the shore lot he owned at the end of Landing 
Road and moored the boat there. After a couple of years, this boat was sold and I moved 
up to a twenty-seven foot Chris Craft cabin cruiser. The boat was named Angilene after 
my daughter. My family enjoyed this boat a lot because of the fishing trips and 
overnights we spent on board. This boat had to be sold when we decided to move to 
Cuba. 

After spending three years in Cuba, we returned home to Seaford, where I 
gradually regained interest in the waterman’s life. With a number of years away from 
civil service retirement, I began by trotlining crabs with my skiff. I did this primarily to 
experience the operation, as this was how Dad had begun. I often recall a funny 
experience that occurred while trotlining once in Back Creek. I had been overhauling the 
line when I heard someone yelling. Upon looking around I saw two women on a Dandy 
pier waving for me to come to them. Having no idea what they wanted, but wandering if 
there was a problem, I went right over. As I approached in the boat, one of the women 
said, “'we were watching you from the house with binoculars and want to know what 
you’re doing to make those crabs come to your boat so you can catch them in the dip 
net.” Once I explained the trotline, they understood, but I always laugh when I remember 
them and how they imagined that I was luring the crabs to me. My next step towards 
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commercial fishing began when I purchased a nineteen-foot fiberglass outboard powered 
boat and gill nets. I was fairly successful at this and gained much enjoyment while 
supplying family and friends with fresh fish, and selling some too. I recall I bought a 
used three inch mesh net for spot once and sold enough spot to pay for the net the first 
time I fished it. This operation continued until late ’92 when I unexpectedly learned that 
due to Department Of Defense base closures and downsizing, I was eligible for early 
retirement. A combination of reorganization pressures at the station and the call of the 
waterman’s life convinced me to leave the government and go to the bay. I sold the boat 
I had and ordered a new twenty-foot fiberglass deadrise outboard with center console, 
suitable for crab potting and gill netting. I retired officially on January 8, 1993 and 
according to a note in Dad’s diary, picked up the new C-Hawk the 23 rd of the following 
month. Also, from the diary, he had noted that my waterman friend, Allen Pompei and I 
had caught shad that March. I believe that was the last year shad fishing was allowed in 
the bay. As a coincidence, 1993 was the first year Virginia required all watermen to 
possess a commercial fishing license. I suppose that obtaining the license made the 
transition to waterman complete. 

From that time to the present, I have crab potted and gill netted every year and 
have enjoyed practically every minute of it. Since then, I built my own pots and hung my 
own nets during off-season and crabbed and fished in-season. Because of my boat’s 
design, my crabbing has concentrated on the inshore jimmy market, although I have 
occasionally fished the bay for sooks off Back River on the Poquoson Flats and off the 
bay shore, from Chisman Creek to Back Creek. Claxton Creek has been one of my 
favorite areas but I have done well at times in all of Back Creek, including the Shallops, a 
portion of the creek that runs parallel and to the east of Landing Road. I learned that this 
area was called the Shallops, French for small boats, by early watermen here because the 
area’s water was not deep enough for large boats. The south side of Goodwin Island has 
been productive at times as well as the southeast shore of Dandy, known as Rack Bar. 
Dad explained that there was a shipwreck there many years ago and local watermen’s 
slang drifted from wreck to rack. Also, though I don’t know its origin, the comer.directly 
across from the State Dock, on the Dandy side of Back Creek, was known as Fore Neck 
Point. Mentioning the south side of Goodwin Island causes me to remember that there 
are still some building remains here, just west of the entrance to Broad Creek, where I 
was told used to be a menhaden processing plant. The buildings disappeared before my 
time and I understand that Edward Westcott, previously mentioned as working with 
Captain Ernie on the Mary L., lived there with his family when he was a youngster. 

Crabs have been declining for several years now, most likely as a result of the 
increase in the peeler business and increased fishing in general. The earlier decline of 
oysters and clams caused those fishing for them to switch to crabs, which resulted in 
increased pressure on them. I don’t know what is in store next for us crabbers, but I feel 
confident that a dramatic change in regulations will soon occur. * 

I learned through experience that the most productive gill net fishing in this area 
is inshore. And fortunately, I have not found it necessary to travel far to find decent 
fishing. Roast Meat, the shoal area east of Goodwin Island, has been excellent for 
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baitfish, that is menhaden, as well as trout, croaker and bluefish. But for spot, I have 
consistently had better luck inside Bay Tree Bar. There is a narrow channel, or slue, that 
runs inshore to near the beach at Bay Tree Pond. Dad said this was called Ferdinand’s 
Hole by earlier fishermen because a man named Ferdinand had a pier at the location. 

This slue, and the area just offshore, has produced more spot, year after year, than any 
area I’ve fished. 

It appears that the fourth consecutive generation of watermen, which I represent, 
will not continue to a fifth. My two sons, Jeff and Bart, grew up on the water and love 
recreational fishing, but have never been involved in commercial fishing. Within the past 
month, the results of a national employment study was published listing commercial 
fishing as the least desirable of all occupations. I have absolutely no objection to their 
pursuing other fields. From a sentimental view, I could imagine them working the water 
for enjoyment in later years, after gaining financial security like myself, but I feel certain 
that by then, commercial fishing will be regulated to the extent that it will be impossible. 

Over the last few years, my sons and I have enjoyed fishing recreationally on our 
jointly owned boat named the Triple Threat. She is a twenty-five foot walk-around 
cuddy, manufactured by Hydra-Sports and powered by twin 150 horse outboards. The 
boat is outfitted for offshore and we have used her mostly fishing at ocean wrecks and the 
Gulf Stream, which is forty to fifty miles out. We usually trailer to Rudee Inlet in 
Virginia Beach, or Oregon or Hatteras Inlets in Carolina and have had great fun catching 
tuna, dolphin, wahoo and even a blue marlin. We also fish the bay, mostly targeting 
striped bass, flounder and trout. My grandsons are too young to benefit from the bay at 
this time, but perhaps I will be allowed to witness their discovering and enjoying this 
wonderful creation. Our family does not depend on the water now in the same manner 
our ancestor watermen did, but I am thankful I have had the opportunity to experience 
what attracted and held them for over a hundred years, the Chesapeake Bay. 
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BOAT NAME 

OWNER(S) 

Alice Glen 

Otis Mills 

Alice Virginia 

Mordecai White, Tyler Crockett 

Anna V. 

Verna Hansford (Jug) 

Annie 

George Mills 

Automatic 

Grady Montgomery 

Bertha M. 

Dabney Hudgins 

Catherine 

Arthur Thomas 

Clara M. 

Ollie Montgomery 

Clay 

Paul Hornsby 

Congress 

Otis Mills 

Edward Lester 

Tyler Crockett 

Edward M. 

Marvin Lindsay, Ollie Montgomery 

Elsie K. 

Eddie Crockett 

Ethel L. 

Walter Shields, Maywood Shackleford 

Evelyn K. 

William Benjamin Taylor 

F. D. Crockett 

Marvin Lindsay 

Feddeman 

Edward White, Mercer Hogge 

Golden Feather 

Willie Crockett 

Gloucester 

Lou Hansford 

Hunter 

Willie Crockett 

Janet 

Eddie Crockett 

Joyce I. 

Will Taylor 

King Fish 

Horace Hansford, Eddie Crockett 

Lindbergh 

Tyler Crockett, Mordecai White 

Lizzie Sue 

Otis Mills 

Louise 

Herbert Presson, Winton Dawson 

Marion J. 

J. W. Hornsby, Ernie White 

Mary L. 

Ernie White 

Milton T. 

Tyler Crockett 

Miss Virginia 

Herby Presson 

Myrtle H. 

Luther Callis, Alfred Owens, Tap Hornsby 

Nonie 

Harvey Montgomery, Mordecai White, 
Ollie Montgomery, Lou Hansford 

Olive M. 

George Mills 

Pony 

Claude Parker 

Rowena 

Willie Mitchell 

Ruby & Alice 

Mercer Hogge, Herman White 

Sam 

Gene Slaight, Emmit Hogge, Squinch 
Hogge , 

Swallow 

Eddie Crockett 

Thelma 

Will Taylor, Lou Hansford 

The Murphy 

Ironmongers, Lloyd Richardson 

Walter Bovd 

Eddie Crockett 
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CHAPTER V 




THE WHITES AND THE DAWSONS 


With the exception of a very short period, I lived next door to my paternal 
grandparents from the time of my birth until they died, and so was very close to them. 

My grandmother Mary, whom I called Grandma White, came from a Dawson family in 
Dandy. She had three brothers and three sisters, and five of them lived locally, which 
provided me with a fairly large extended family on her side. This chapter is not intended 
to provide detail information on the Dawson family, but rather to identify members of 
that family whom I knew and record my recollections of them. 

As previously stated, Mary was bom and raised in Goodwin Neck, or Dandy, 
directly across Back Creek from White’s Landing Road in Seaford. The home was a two 
story rectangular building that stood through my childhood, though the family had moved 
to another location in Dandy by then. Although there were existing family ties between 
the Whites and Dawsons, I have to assume Mary and Ernie met simply by being 
neighbors. I was impressed by an entry in Dad’s journal dated November 23, 1995, 
Thanksgiving Day; “Fond memories of years gone by of Grandma, Grandpa, aunts, 
uncles, cousins and of course Mom and Dad all gathered at Big Grandma Dawson’s on 
the Dandy side of Back Creek are brought to mind. I have no wish to relive the past, but 
the memory is sweet.” 

According to historical records. Dandy was part of an original 1200 acre land 
grant from England to John Chew, located along Charles River, now the York River. In 
1660 it was assigned by an heir, Samuel Chew, to James Goodwin, Major in the Colonial 
Militia, Magistrate of York County and Speaker in the Virginia House of Burgesses. The 
land was used as a tobacco and com plantation. James Goodwin was obviously the 
source for the earlier name Goodwin Neck. I was greatly surprised to learn, while 
recently researching for this project, that Mary’s father Humphrey was responsible for the 
name Dandy. Humphrey ran a store near the house and on May 3, 1906 the Post Office 
established a local office there and designated him Postmaster. They permitted him to 
select the name for the station and his choice was Dawson. Upon checking, the Post 
Office said there was already a Dawson, Virginia and another name would be required. 
After thinking it over, Humphrey said he thought the area was a dandy place to live and 
selected Dandy. He remained Postmaster until his death in 1927. I’ve heard elderly folks 
use the name Goodwin Neck as well as a few others for local areas. Among them are 
Cockletown, which officially became Grafton when the first post office opened, but 
unofficially in 1738. I’ve read that a minister named a church there after a Grafton in a 
northern state and the community adopted the name. Also, Fish Neck became Dare in 
1915, possibly in honor of Virginia Dare, and Tampico became Homsbyville in 1921, 
apparently after a Mr. L. A. Homsby who lived in the area. As previously stated. Crab 
Neck became Seaford in 1910. This name most likely came from Seaford, Delaware. 

A listing of Grandma Mary’s parents and the seven children are as follows: 
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Humphrey Billups Dawson September 30, 1856 - March 29, 1927 

Married on June 12, 1889 

Sarah Elizabeth Green December 25, 1869-November 19, 1959 

Their children; 

Luther Thomas Dawson April 24, 1890 - August 25, 1972 

Mary Lee Dawson April 28, 1892 - August 18, 1978 

Cosmos Madeline Dawson August 5, 1895 - October 15, 1989 

Clara Virginia Dawson August 1, 1898 - March 21, 1969 

Isobel Vandelia Dawson October 27, 1900 - August 21, 1985 

Alvin Peterson Dawson March 12, 1903 - April 14, 1991 

Kermit Billups Dawson December 17, 1907 - April 21, 1973 

Mary’s father Humphrey died well before I was bom, and so I don’t have any 
recollection of him, but I inherited a large framed portrait of him which is hanging in my 
study. I understand that one or more of his descendants have done some research and 
have information on several generations of his ancestors. I will mention that Humphrey 
had a brother named Shadrack, because “Uncle Shaddie” married a woman from our 
White lineage. The connection will be discussed later in this chapter. 

Mary’s mother Sarah, called “Big Old Grandma” by my parents, my sister and I, 
and Sadie by others, lived at what is now 1112 Dandy Loop Road when I was a 
youngster. I visited her often as a child and remember her as being a sweet old lady, 
short, rather plump and with gray hair pulled back behind her head. Usually, when I 
think of her, I remember that she was the only person I ever recall having an icebox and 
no refrigerator. She suffered a severe stroke that paralyzed one side of her body when in 
her early eighties. I remember my parents telling me while on the way for a visit that she 
wasn’t expected to recover. But she surprised everyone and with the aid of a cane, 
walked until her death at age eighty-nine. Later on in years, I learned that Sadie and her 
brother-in-law Shadrack’s wife Ida performed the service of shrouding all the women of 
the community for burial. Ida represents one of the early family ties between the Whites 
and Dawsons as she was the sixth child of William Henry White (4). Sadie was the 
daughter of Peter and Vandelia Davis Green of Dare, Virginia. For those interested in the 
Green and Davis lines, I refer them to their respective family histories. 

Luther Thomas Dawson, known as Pap by most all family members, lived in 
Dandy all the time I recall. He was of medium height, thinly built and mild mannered. 

He married, had five children and numerous grandchildren, who were near my age that I 
have known personally over the years. He was also a waterman. 

Mary Lee Dawson White, or Grandma White, was somewhat by necessity I 
assume, a master homemaker, being an excellent cook, seamstress and general manager. 
She was industrious to the extent that I don’t believe I remember her ever sitting idle until 
her health failed. I can easily visualize her short, medium build, short curly gray hair and 
eyeglasses with her usual attire of a cotton dress with apron. Although she did not appear 
to be physically strong, she was determined when a chore was at hand. Dad told me 
more than once, that when he was a youngster and his brother Harold was a baby, how 
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“Mama” decided to walk across Back Creek, which was frozen over, to visit her mom 
and dad. With Harold in one arm and Dad by the hand, they went across easily in the 
early morning. But by afternoon when they returned, the warmth of the sun had softened 
the ice so that it creaked when a step was taken, and so she made a lengthy trek up the 
creek to where the ice was solid before crossing. One of the earlier memories I 
personally have of Grandma involves washday. Monday of each week was when the 
wash house, a detached shed about twelve feet square, came alive with activity. Mom 
and Grandma always combined the two family’s clothes and worked together. 
Manhandling the old washtub, wringer, rinse tubs and hand washboard for stubborn 
stains was complicated even further in winter when the woodbuming heating stove 
needed tending. While this in itself was a full days work, meal preparation and other 
domestic duties could not be overlooked. I know this kind of women’s work was 
common in those years, but witnessing it taught me that having to work hard with one’s 
hands did not detract from one being a good person. Unfortunately, what I perceived to 
be her hardest work occurred later in life when her husband Ernie became bedridden from 
poor health and she cared for him without nursing assistance until his death. Also, to add 
to this burden, she suffered breast cancer while nursing her husband, which was brought 
into remission by surgery. Approximately ten years later, the cancer reappeared and she 
would not be able to beat it again. 

Cosmos Madeline Dawson was known only as Madge by my recollection. She 
married Eddie Williams, lived in Dandy and had four children and a number of 
grandchildren. I’ve heard that when she was young and still lived with her parents she 
drove a horse and buggy regularly to Homsbyville to pick up the mail for her father, the 
Postmaster. I suppose this seemed remarkable to some as she was a petit person, by far 
smaller than all her sisters. My wife and I visited her when she was confined to the bed 
not too long before her death, at her daughter “Puddin’s” home. I still recall that she was 
in good spirits and how her facial features reminded me of Grandma Mary at the time. 

Clara Virginia Dawson was always referred to as “Aunt Clara” in my family. She 
married John Tyler Crockett, another Seaford waterman and lived in Seaford all her life. 
Tyler owned several deck boats, which are included on the listing in the previous chapter. 
Clara was of medium build with darker hair than her sisters. She had two daughters who 
lived to provide grandchildren. After her husband died, she built a new home on Landing 
Road, three doors down from her sister Mary’s, and lived there until her death. I 
remember her mostly from a humorous event that occurred on a Halloween night. I was 
married at the time and my wife and I were still young enough to be mischievous so we 
dressed in costume and visited a few of the neighbor’s homes. When we knocked on 
Aunt Clara’s door and told her “Trick of treat,” she very quickly proclaimed that we were 
too big to be trick or treating and shut the door in our faces. We remembered the incident 
often in later years but never told her it was us. 

Isobel Vandelia Dawson, or “Lizzie” to most everyone, married Harry Moore of 
Poquoson and to my knowledge lived there all her life. She and Harry had eight children, 
most of whom I’ve met from time to time, who left them with a large following. I visited 
Lizzie numerous times over the years and was always impressed by her friendliness and 
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good nature. She was a larger framed person than her sisters, but not overweight, with 
facial features that reminded me mostly of Grandma Mary. 

Alvin Peterson Dawson, probably Dad’s favorite uncle, was known only as 
“Preacher” by all. I never knew where the nickname came from. He was a trawlerman 
and while putting in at Chincoteague, Virginia, met a woman there and married her. He 
remained there the rest of his life. Dad explained that he visited Preacher as a youngster 
by catching a ride on boats to Cape Charles and then taking the train up to Chincoteague. 

I recall that once, when I was very young, a caravan of family automobiles traveled to 
visit Preacher for somewhat of a family reunion near the annual pony drive there. We 
left home very early, as it was necessary to cross Hampton Roads by ferry, as well as the 
Chesapeake by another ferry, and then a fair drive up the Eastern Shore. It was an 
enjoyable trip for all, and everyone arrived home safe, but late, that evening. Mom, Dad, 
Joan and I visited him not too long before his death and I remember him as fairly tall and 
thin with a rather tired look at the time. He had a daughter and grandchildren who has 
lived mostly in that area. 

Kermit Billups Dawson, whom we called Kermit, lived at home with his mother 
for a number of years and then married rather late. He was fairly short and small in build, 
with thin graying hair. He was an excellent carpenter. During the mid-fifties. Dad 
completed an addition and major renovation to our home and Kermit performed all the 
flaming, trim and cabinet work. He also did major repairs and cabinet work for his sister 
Mary and now, some fifty years later, his work remains solid and attractive. 

Unfortunately, he did not have children and did not live as long as his brothers and 
sisters. 


For the reader’s benefit, I note that information on the Dawson line ends here. 
However, additional ties between the Dawsons and Whites, along with what I consider 
interesting family history facts, are covered in the remainder of this chapter. 

As William Henry White (4) and his wife Harriett Frances were the earliest 
generation in our line to settle in this area, and the earliest ancestors I have information of 
a personal nature on, I will begin with them and follow the family through successive 
generations to the present. As previously stated, William moved from Baltimore to Dare 
just prior to the Civil War. Although I don’t have solid evidence at this point, I strongly 
believe he later moved to Dandy and resided there until his death. One source has stated 
that the home in Dandy was a two-story house on the water near what is now Land Grant 
Road. William and Harriett’s children were: 


Eleanor Virginia Stockton White 
Robert L. White 
Laura Frances White 
Charles Henry White (5) 

Annie White 
Adelina Doggett White 
Alice Emma White 


September 26, 1840 - 
1844- September 15, 1862 
1848 - 

June 22,1852 -December20, 19 # 15 
1858 - Died in infancy 

1861 - October 5, 1941 

1862 - 
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Mordecai D. White 


November 1, 1868 - August 31, 1946 


Except for the information previously given in this book, I know nothing of 
William except that later in life he was near losing sanity from the combination of losing 
his son Robert in the war, the financial and property losses from the war and finally 
losing his wife. Also, about ten years prior to his death, he listed his occupation as 
“Farmer” in the 1880 York County Census and noted two servants as living in his 
household. Information on William and Harriett’s eight children is included in the 
following paragraphs. 

Eleanor, called Ellen, married first an Ironmonger and secondly a Weston. She 
had three children in each of the marriages. Additional information on Ellen’s family can 
be found in the “genealogy.” 

Robert L. White was killed in action in Sharpsburg during the Civil War. He 
never married. All information I discovered concerning Robert has been previously 
included in Chapter III, The Whites and the Military. 

Laura Frances was the mother of Mordecai D. White who was adopted by his 
grandfather William and given the White name. Laura later married Lindsey Rowe and 
moved to Norfolk. They had several children there as listed in the “genealogy.” 

Charles Henry White (5), my great grandfather, has been previously discussed. 
Additional information concerning his descendants will follow. 

Annie died in infancy. 

Adelina Doggett, called Ida, moved to Baltimore as a young woman where she 
was employed. In early 1884, she returned to this area to visit her mother, Harriett 
Frances, who had suffered a stroke. Unfortunately, her mother died before she arrived at 
the home. Before returning to Baltimore, Ida decided to visit Shadrack Dawson and his 
wife Mary Ann who was sick with TB. Mary Ann, sensing she would not survive, told 
Ida of her concerns for her two young daughters, and Ida told her that she would care for 
them. She remained in the area to do so and after Mary Ann’s death, married Shadrack 
on July 19, 1888. They made their home at the waters edge on Back Creek in Dandy, just 
west of where the Dawson crab house is located, and just east of where I believe her 
parent’s home was. Together, they had five children. Their marriage represents one of 
the several ties between the Whites and Dawsons. Oddly enough, another tie occurred 
later when Mary Ann’s daughter Bessie would marry Robert Elmer White, son of Charles 
Henry (5). Two of Ida’s children, though they would normally not fall within the scope 
of this project, deserve mention here. Her second child, Robert Winton Dawson, July 14, 
1891 - 1981, and his son Leslie, July 18, 1918 -, operated the Dawson crab processing 
plant in Dandy. I previously described how my grandfather used Winton’s deck boat in 
his fishing party business, and that my dad sold crabs to them for some years. Leslie has 
been very helpful in providing me with information for this project. Ida’s fourth child, 
Sylvia Frances Dawson, March 19, 1897 - February 26, 1977, had three children whom 
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I’ve known personally. Her oldest, Ida Margaret Cooper Holloway, September 7, 1918 - 
has been a good friend for many years and also has contributed a great deal towards the 
book. Ida White was obviously a talented person as she authored the moving family 
memorials printed in previous chapters, and according to family remembrances was well 
known in the local area, along with her sister Alice Emma as accomplished singers. The 
reader is referred to the “genealogy” for Ida’s descendants. 

Alice Emma, youngest child of William Henry White (4), married first, William 
Walter Presson on May 23, 1883. They had three children, Irene Frances Presson, June 
14, 1884 - January 23, 1909, William Herman Presson, September 11, 1888 -, and 
Archie Presson. According to unwritten family history, Alice Emma’s husband William 
became addicted to alcohol and was abusive while under the influence. Alice Emma 
decided to place her children in her sister Ida’s care and move to Baltimore in order to 
escape her situation. After becoming established there, she returned to retrieve her sons 
from Ida and returned to Baltimore. Irene remained with her aunt and upon her early 
death, prior to marriage, was buried in the Zion Church Cemetery. William Herman, or 
Captain Herbie, once old enough to be on his own, traveled by steamer from Baltimore to 
Seaford to visit local relatives. While here, friends and relatives convinced him to remain 
in the area permanently. He married Lessie Foxwell December 18, 1914 and they had 
three children, including two sons Herman and Brooklyn. I have been good friends with 
Herman and “Brooks” for many years, the latter of which has made interesting 
information available for this project. Included in this information was that Captain 
Herbie skippered the Marion J. as a trawler prior to it’s transfer to my Grandfather, 
Captain Ernie (6). Alice Emma would marry three more times but these marriages 
produced no children. 

As previously noted, Mordecai D. White was the son of Laura Frances and was 
adopted by her father William Henry (4). He married Alice Virginia Green, sister of my 
great grandmother Sadie Green Dawson on June 24, 1891, hence another connection of 
the Whites and Dawsons. They settled in Seaford on what is now White’s Lane and had 
eight children. Mordecai had several occupations, including waterman and carpenter, and 
also operated a lumber business and general store. After realizing that several White 
family members have operated general stores in Seaford, I accumulated a list of many 
local stores including their operators and locations. For those readers interested in these 
stores, the list is included at the end of this chapter. Mordecai, whom Dad called Uncle 
Mordi, was a tall, strong man, as was his son Harry. Harry was a waterman all his life 
and lived on the family property on White’s Lane. I visited him just prior to his death 
and discussed this project with him. His sister Mildred also spent her life on the property 
and I also visited her in a nursing home just before her passing. These visits were quite 
enjoyable and served to renew old family acquaintances. I should note here that 
Mildred’s son, Floyd Thomas Wood, was named for his mother’s brother Floyd, who was 
killed in World War I. Floyd Thomas has been a friend for many years and is*one of only 
two lifelong watermen still working out of Back Creek. The “genealogy” should be 
consulted for information on Mordecai’s descendants. 
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Of William Henry White’s (4) seven children, Charles Henry White (5) would be 
his only source for continuing the White name. Charles Henry married first Mary Ann 
Stroud on February 19, 1875. They had four children as follows: 

Robert Elmer White November 23, 1875 - December 18, 1952 

Carrie White December 3, 1877 - May 21, 1951 

Charles William White March 23, 1881 - unknown 

Mary Ann White September 7, 1884-October 14, 1884 

Robert Elmer, referred to as Uncle Elmer by Dad, was a large man. He married 
Bessie Dawson on May 27. 1897. She was bom September 29, 1879. They built a home 
on the water on the east side of White’s Landing Road, directly across from his parents. 
The house remains standing today, next door to the house I recently built. Elmer was a 
merchant and for some years operated a store at the end of the road, near his home. 

Later, he sold this home and moved his family and business, physically carrying the store 
building by barge, to Yorktown. The new store location was just west of Nick’s Seafood 
Restaurant, about where the bridge passes over. Like Seaford, Yorktown had no paved 
roads at that time and as most goods were transported by boat, a shore location had its 
advantages. Bessie died January 10, 1955, and although I was in mid-childhood when 
Elmer and Bessie passed on, I have no recollection of ever meeting them. Elmer and 
Bessie had eight children. I recall Dad telling me numerous times of their first child 
Lafayette, who died when “Laffy” was eleven years old. He suffered acute appendicitis 
and was being transported by boat to Norfolk, I believe, when he died en route. Over the 
years I have been fortunate enough to meet and become acquainted with all seven of 
Elmer’s remaining children. His third child Mary was a favorite of Dad’s and he visited 
her frequently most of his life. Another White/Dawson connection occurs here, though a 
far reach, but worthy of mention, when Mary’s son Randolph Montgomery would marry 
Jacqueline Moore, daughter of Lizzie Dawson Moore. Elmer’s sixth child, Raymond, 
and I were closer than others in Robert Elmer’s family. We met occasionally and would 
always have a lengthy conversation. He died on December 24, 1997, Christmas eve. I 
recall attending his funeral and during the service it was remembered that his grandfather, 
Charles Henry (5) had died just five days prior to Christmas. Elmer’s seventh child 
Charles, would be the only one to produce a male to carry on the White name. Charles 
had three sons by a second wife naming them Courtney, Nixon and Frank. Courtney died 
young, prior to marriage but “Nikki” and “Frankie” lived to adulthood and may have 
provided male grandsons for Charles. Information on Elmer and Bessie’s children can be 
found in the “genealogy.” 

Charles Henry’s (5) second child Carrie married first, John Parker. They had two 
children, Mollie and Elton. After John’s death, Carrie married secondly William Swartz. 
They had no children. Elton died before marriage but Mollie married Wiley Crockett, a 
waterman, and they had two daughters, Charlotte and Carrie Belle. Also, I should note 
that I have known Mollie, Charlotte and Carrie Belle for many years and that Carrie Belle 
was kind enough to offer me assistance on their family history. Carrie made her home on 
the south side of Back Creek Road in Seaford, just east of Parker Lane. Her daughter 
Mollie and granddaughter Carrie Belle have lived at the same location. Carrie was very 
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thin all her life, but was apparently reasonably strong as she had the job of cooking meals 
for the Seaford School, which was located a short distance from her home. 

Unfortunately, she lost her sight in later years and was blind for some time before her 
death. Incidentally, Charlotte had a son, Jimmy Moore, who was a close friend of mine 
while growing up in Seaford. 

The third child of Grandpa Charlie (5), Charles William, was called Uncle Willie 
by Dad. He married Elbe Graves, called Aunt Elbe, and they had two children. The first, 
named Jack, died unmarried and the second, Margaret, married Taylor Parker of Seaford. 
They had a daughter, Anna who died in 1989. Willie, like his father, was a merchant. He 
lived on the north side of Back Creek Road in Seaford about 200 yards west of Landing 
Road and operated a store there. Willie and Elbe are buried in the Zion Cemetery but as 
there are no markers, dates of their deaths are not known. 

Papa Charlie’s (5) fourth child, named Mary Ann after her mother, died in 
infancy, shortly after her mother died from birthing complications. 

Charles Henry (5) married secondly, Laura EttaTilledge Jenkins of Gloucester, 
Virginia on December 29, 1886. She was bom June 28, 1864. Her first marriage to 
David Jenkins had ended with his death two years earlier. Years later, she would be 
remembered as “A little old lady with bright, blue, alive eyes, gray from brown hair, with 
a keen interest in people.” She was raised by her mother, Georgianna, and a stepfather, 
whom she did not get on with. It was said that her stepfather nearly starved while 
fighting in the Civil War and “rationed” all the food his family ate afterwards. This 
environment apparently influenced Laura because all my life I’ve heard comments 
concerning her frugality. I’m afraid the trait may be inherited because people who knew 
both she and myself often remarked that “Laura would never die as long as I was living.” 
Charles Henry and Laura Etta, or Mama Laura as she is usually referred to, had five 
children as follows: 

Georgianna White May 24, 1888 - November 10, 1956 

Emma Frances White May 25, 1890 - May 25, 1965 

Ernest Alexander White (6) April 16, 1892 - May 17, 1970 

Joseph Edward White January 23, 1895 - July 25, 1896 

Thomas Elvin White December 2, 1898 - July 31, 1901 

Georgianna, named after her maternal grandmother, married John William 
Hornsby on Christmas Day, December 25, 1913. The wedding was obviously a special 
occasion, with a reception held at Georgianna’s home. According to information given 
by Norwood Montgomery, his mother, Mary White Montgomery was nine years old at 
the time and remembered singing a solo at the reception. She also said that there were a 
great amount of decorations and food. Another family member, who I won’t identify, 
passed on another remembrance of the reception. Among the treats provided, were 
oranges that Mr. Hornsby had ordered from Baltimore. Having oranges at Christmas in 
those years was a special treat. It seems a child witnessed Mama Laura taking some 
oranges and setting them “aside.” The child told Mr. Hornsby, who then told Laura that 
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he was aware of what had happened and that he wanted all the oranges put out for anyone 
who wanted them to eat. Georgianna and “J. W.” resided in a large two-story home that 
still stands, located on the south side of Back Creek Road, a few hundred yards west of 
Landing Road, and almost directly across from Willie White’s store. Together they had 
seven children. Dad knew all seven well but was closest with the oldest, Sherwood, as he 
was bom in 1915, the same year as Dad. The fifth child, Marion Jeanette married Willits 
H. Bowditch. As previously noted, Marion was the namesake of the Marion J., Captain 
Ernie’s boat, and co-founder of the Watermen’s Museum. 

Emma Frances White, second child of Charles and Laura, married William W. 
Crockett February 27, 1916. They lived in Seaford, on the north side of Seaford Road, 
about 200 yards east of Wood’s Road. The house still stands and is presently owned by 
Frances’ third child Ruth Crockett Vaughn. Although I have not been close with 
Frances’ descendents, Ruth was very helpful in providing me with information for this 
project. 

Ernest Alexander White (6), third child of Charles and Laura, married Mary Lee 
Dawson on June 28, 1914. Many of my recollections of them have been previously 
noted. As I was Ernie’s only grandson, he did his best at trying to see that I grew up to 
be a respectable person. As a youngster I recall his frequent urgings and advice such as 
“A place for everything and everything in it’s place”, “Always keep your knife sharp and 
cut away from you”, and “You can judge a man by the way he keeps his tools.” Another 
expression I would hear, usually after I had performed a task hurriedly was, “A nigger 
always leaves his mark.” This obviously was not directed towards blacks, but towards 
any man who performed a task in a niggardly fashion. Grandpa’s health rendered him to 
being inactive for a number of years before his death. In order to find relief from his 
discomfort, he would sit for lengthy periods with one foot in his chair with the 
accompanying knee vertical. I saw him in this position so often that it usually comes to 
mind when I visualize him. 

Joseph Edward White and Thomas Elvin White were Charles and Laura’s fourth 
and fifth children respectively. Unfortunately, they both died at a young age. This 
completes information on the children of Charles Henry White (5). Information on his 
descendants can be found in the “genealogy.” 

Ernest Alexander White (6) and Mary Lee Dawson White had two children as 
follows: 

Ernest Edward White (7) January 21, 1915 - October 20, 1997 

Harold Dawson White November 23, 1917 - May 17, 1979 

Ernest Edward, or Dad, Married Carrie Mae Johnson September 30, 1939. The 
wedding was held in the Methodist Parsonage in Grafton, as Zion was still in a circuit. 
The Reverend Eugene Rawlings performed the ceremony and afterwards the newlyweds 
drove to Elizabeth City, North Carolina in the groom’s brother Harold’s car. Dad was of 
average height and build, about 5’-10” tall. He maintained a fairly trim figure all his life 
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and always seemed to be in good health, except at the very end. I always thought of him 
as a handsome man. He retained his full head of hair and mustache until his death and 
people often commented that he and I resembled each other except that he looked 
younger than me. On the other hand. Dad and I were not alike, like some fathers and 
sons are, but we always had a mutual love and respect for each other and since his death. 
I’ve missed him as much as I’ve missed anything in my life. One of Dad’s favorite 
pastimes was rabbit hunting. When I was young, he obtained two registered fifteen-inch 
beagles, both males, whom we named Sugarfoot and Maverick after western television 
shows of the era. They were just weaned and he trained them as they grew to hunting 
age. He also had a thirteen-inch female, Trailaway Dusty, who took to hunting so well, 
she actually required no training. Dad could manage the “boys” fairly well, they were a 
bit hardheaded, but I sometimes had problems with them. I recall once when I took them 
hunting at Grandpa Charlie’s, which by then had overgrown with brush, I jumped a rabbit 
and they refused to trail, even after forcing them into the rabbit’s bed. I was so angry I 
forgot to unload my shotgun and upon returning home and entering the living room, 
accidentally shot a hole in the ceiling. Dad threatened to leave the hole to serve as a 
reminder to me but after a short time repaired it. While browsing through Dad’s diary 
recently, I noticed an entry for December 10, 1985, when I had driven He and Mom to 
Baltimore, Maryland. His eyesight had been gradually worsening until he was blind in 
one eye, and he had made arrangements to have lens implants at Johns Hopkins. I 
remember the trip well, and that the surgery was a great success. We also enjoyed the 
aquarium at the Inner Harbor while in Baltimore. Also included in Dad’s diary is 
numerous entries concerning his vegetable garden. He maintained this garden faithfully 
for many years while supplying family members and friends with a wide variety of fresh 
“veggies”. He experimented with just about every vegetable you can imagine and 
maintained a compost supply for organic farming, which was of special interest to him. 
Although I didn’t inherit his “green thumb”, I have maintained his garden plot, with 
moderate success, since his passing. 

Harold Dawson White, Dad’s brother, married first Katherine Jeanette Ragland, 
called “Kitty” on December 12, 1937. She was bom in 1918. They had one daughter, 
Margo Jeanette White. Margo was bom February 15, 1939 and died June 5, 1962 of 
Hodgkin’s disease. She married Hinton Elmo Parker first and they had a daughter, Tanya 
Jeanette. They divorced and she married secondly Charles Thomas. They had no 
children. Mom and Kitty were great friends and lived together with their husbands and 
mother and father-in-law for a short time when first married. Kitty was a city girl who 
could not be happy in the country and so the marriage ended. Harold married secondly 
Nelda Mae Thomas September 11, 1948. She was bom July 21, 1919 and died December 
15, 1991. They had no children. Harold was tall, about 6’-2”, of medium build and 
balding. We lived next door to each other for many years and were good friends but did 
not spend much time together. He selected the nickname “Zan” for me when I was bom, 
obviously from Alexander, and was the only family member to call me by that name over 
the years. I’ve heard that in his early years he loved baseball and played for the Seaford 
Tri-county league team for several seasons. In later life he became a professional square 
dance caller and devoted an enormous amount of time to the job. He also enjoyed 
recreational fishing immensely and in later years devoted much time to that as well. He 
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underwent cancer surgery and fought the disease as valiantly as anyone I’ve known, but 
like so many, it defeated him in the end. I recall that I was present in the hospital hospice 

unit when he died. 

Ernest Edward (7), Dad, and Carrie Mae, Mom, had two children as follows: 

Robert Alexander White (8) ^ a y 1942 - 

Pamela Eileen White September 19, 1944 - 

Compared to a number of family members, who preceded me, I have been 
fortunate to live thus far to my fifty-eighth year. Although not considered an exceptional 
age, the rapid advances in medical science, technologies, and standards of living have 
allowed me to witness many major changes. These changes may not compare in 
magnitude to my parents experiencing such things as the introduction of electrical power 
to their homes, but they may surprise some youngsters of today. For example, until I was 
a teenager, our home did not have a bathroom. The outhouse, or “Johnny , served as the 
toilet and the kitchen sink was used for bathing, except for an occasional summer bath in 
an outdoor washtub for us kids. These were the same years milk was delivered to the 
front doorstep and telephones were in a limited number of homes. Local phones utilized 
a four-digit number and multiple party lines were common, but I considered our system 
advanced after once making a call to the town of West Point, Virginia. After telling the 
local West Point operator the extension number I was calling, she promptly answered that 
she was sure no one was home at that time. One of my favorite childhood pastimes was 
attending the tri-county baseball league games, which were a short bicycle ride from 
home. The ballpark was located on the west side of Parker Lane, about midway between 
Back Creek Road and Back Creek. I recall a couple of occasions when team members 
bragged of hitting long balls over the center field fence that were lost in the marsh. I 
believe the league teams at the time included also Copeland Park, Dandy, Messick, 
Poquoson, Hampton, Newport News Elks, Williamsburg, Morrison and the C&O 
Railroaders. The Seaford Athletics Team was comprised of mostly men from local 
families such as Sparrer, Fox, Forrest, White and Wood, but also included some from 
local military installations. The team had been in existence since the early 1900s and 
some families had team members from multiple generations. Another recollection I have 
of my childhood is that of Doctor Powell. There were few doctors in the area in those 
years and Seaford was fortunate to have him as a resident. He lived on Woods Road but 
always made house calls to those confined to bed. He carried his pharmacy in a black 
leather case and usually left an ample supply of various colored pills upon his departure. 
My sister and I were so impressed by his collection of remedies that we always referred 
to him as Doctor “Pill”, rather than Powell. After completing grade school at Yorktown 
Elementary, currently used as school board offices in Yorktown, I began attending York 
High School the first year of its operation. After graduating there in 1960,1 began a 
period of working and attending college. That continued for several years, after which I 
became a full time employee of the Naval Weapons Station, Yorktown. Because of my 
college curriculum of math and science I quickly gained a position in the Public Works 
Engineering Division and remained there until retirement some thirty years later. It was 
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in my early years with the engineering office that I experienced two major advancements 
that would have a most dramatic effect on all our lives, the invention of the electronic 
calculator and computer. During my first years there, all calculations were performed 
with a slide rule and all “word processing” was accomplished with the typewriter. I 
recall the office had an electric mechanical calculator that was very noisy and quite slow 
so that most avoided its use. Actually, it was so slow that I would sometimes challenge 
others in the office in computing the square root of large numbers, them on the machine 
versus me with pencil and paper. Quite often I would beat the machine. I must confess 
that during those early years, prior to becoming a family man, I was tempted to a lifestyle 
of excess, when I acquired a number of motorcycles and so-called muscle cars of the day. 
I was not alone at this of course, as my contemporaries did likewise, but I now realize the 
great disparity between my experiences and those of Dad’s in our younger years. I must 
add in self-defense that I did acquire another interest in those years that would last even 
until today, that of running. Not only has running been a hobby and sport for me for 
many years, but it’s obviously been beneficial to my health as well. The peak of this 
interest spanned about a ten-year period when I trained and raced approximately forty 
miles per week while accumulating numerous placings in my age group. The majority of 
these races consisted of the 5-kilometer, 10-kilometer and half-marathon distances and 
were usually organized for sponsors by the Peninsula Track Club of which I was a 
member. I still enjoy jogging from time to time but because of injuries and wear and tear 
on the knees find it impossible to be competitive. On December 10, 1966 Joan Carol 
Welsh, from Waterview Road in Yorktown, and I were married. She was the daughter of 
Herbert Samuel Welsh of Poquoson and Emily Eleanor Guzik of Waterview. Emily’s 
cooking was partly responsible for me falling for Joan. Unfortunately, I became ill with 
tonsillitis on the eve of the wedding and although I received antibiotic medication, 
suffered severe symptoms during the ceremony and the honeymoon in Myrtle Beach, 
South Carolina. Fortunately for me, Joan has been wonderfully tolerant of my 
shortcomings for the past thirty-four years, including my condition at the wedding, which 
obviously detracted from the romanticism, which all women look forward to. I should 
add that she has always been a wonderful cook, like her mom, which has been greatly 
appreciated by me, as I have always been a hearty eater. Together we have been blessed 
to have three wonderful children, whom we are very proud of. The first, Robert Jeffrey 
White, or Jeff, was bom June 14, 1968 and as best I can determine is the first direct 
descendent covered in this study to become a college graduate. He married Teresa Gayle 
Thomas of Pulaski, Virginia on October 11, 1997 and together they have a son Jeffrey 
Alexander White, or Alex, bom June 9, 1999. Gayle also has a daughter, Sarah Michele 
McGlothlin, bom February 6, 1984, and a son, Justin Thomas Doyle, bom January 18, 
1990, from previous marriages. Our second child, William Bartlett, or Bart, was bom 
July 7, 1970. He graduated from the Newport News Shipbuilding Apprentice School as 
an inside machinist and is presently unmarried. He has a daughter, Emily Marie Virginia 
Kintner, bom August 9, 2000. Our third child, Carol Angilene White, or Angi, was bom 
February 22. 1974. She graduated from York High School and married Carl Austin 
Phillips of Harris Grove, Virginia on September 30, 1995. They have a son, Austin 
Edward Phillips, bom September 26, 1998. This brief description completes the history 
of our children as this project is considered to be for them rather than about them. 
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My sister Pamela Eileen White, always called Pam, and 1[were as dose as 
brothers and sisters usually are I suppose. After her graduation from York High School, 
she married first Carl Degge Jenkins, bom June 5, 1941, of Newport News, Virginia o 
March 23, 1963. They hfd three children, Carl Talbert “Tab” Jenkins bom February 14 
1966 Derek Monroe Jenkins bom February 9, 1968 and Diedre Degge Jen ins 0 y 
10 1969 Pam and Carl divorced and she married secondly Troy Malvin Harrison on 
May 5 1973. They had one daughter, Danielle Eileen Harrison, bom September 5 19 . 

After Pam’s second marriage, she unfortunately became estranged from her Sea f or 
family However, after some time. Mom, Dad and I became reacquainted with the three 
children of her first marriage and continue to communicate and visit with them when 
possible. Pam’s oldest child. Tab, mamied Luecrisa Sue Bartley on November 2 1992. 
They divorced on June 4, 1996 after having no children. Tab presently lives ^ Dalton, 
Georgia. Pam’s second, Derek, married Suzanne Rachel Bnzz. bom May 3, 1971 

September 10, 1994. They have two sons, Kevin Jacob Bnzzi-Jenkins, bom October 10, 

1989 from a previous marriage, and Brady Derek Jenkins, bom September 12 • 

They presently live in Boise, Idaho. Pam’s daughter Diedre has been particularly vigilant 
of her^Grandma Carrie and Grandpa Edward. She married Jeffrey Scott Burgad Harr, 
bom September 1, 1970, of Boise, Idaho on December 23 1989. They have one son 
Stephen Jared, bom October 15, 1998. Jeff is a J.A.G. Officer and they live in Biloxi, 
Mississippi where he is currently stationed. 


In summary, the earlier White and Dawson families left a large following of 
descendents providing me with many aunts, uncles and cousins to keep track of. My 
good friend Allen Pompei has often said I’m related to everyone in Seaford except him, 
as he’s of Italian descent and from Philadelphia. To use an expression of an old Coast 
Guard buddy, “I’d like to call him a liar, but he’s just too close to being correct.” 
Although I do have a very large number of relatives, I must point out that of all the 
descendents surviving my great great grandfather William Henry White (4), only three 
males in my generation exist to cany on the family name. They include Nikki and 
Frankie, sons of Charles White and myself. Perhaps the future will be more generous to 
this line of Whites and once again provide an expanding family tree. 





FORMER GENERAL STORES OF SEAFORD, VIRGINIA 

Ben Crockett 

East side of Woods Road, near Back Creek Road 
J. E. Crockett 

Comer of Seaford and Woods Roads 
Tom DeAIba 

Southeast comer of Seaford Road and DeAIba Lane 
Bobby Hogg 

Northeast comer of Parker Lane and Back Creek Road 
Sam Hogg 

Southeast comer of Seaford Road and Woods Road 
Allen Hornsby 

Back Creek Road opposite Parker Lane 
Billy Hornsby 

Comer of Back Creek and Seaford Roads 
Bob Hornsby 

On water, end of abandoned road 200 yds east of Parker Lane 
Bob Hornsby 

Back Creek Road opposite Landing Road 
Faye Moore, and later Eddie Gibbs 

Southeast comer of Back Creek and Shirley Roads 
Clary Slaight 

North side of Seaford Road midway between Back Creek and Woods Roads 
Henry Sparrer 

Fork at Seaford and Back Creek Roads 
Chris Wainwright 

North side of Back Creek Road 200ft east of Parker Lane 
Elmer White 

End of Landing Road at dock 
Mordecai White 

N otheast comer of Back Creek Road and Whites Lane 
Willie White 

North side of Back Creek Road 200 yds west of Landing Road 
Walker Whitehead 

Back Creek Road opposite Fox Lane 
Bill Womom 

Northwest comer of Seaford and Woods Roads 

Note: The above list is based on personal recollections rather than official record. 
Therefore, the list is not considered to be all-inclusive and could include some factual 
errors. 


* 



CHAPTER VI 

THE WHITES AND THE JOHNSONS 


I find it impossible to complete this book without providing some information on 
my mother’s family. Although the project is directed primarily to the White line, I 
obviously inherited half of my ancestry from Mom. Additionally, l have been very close 
with my maternal grandparents and Mom’s siblings all my life, and I am not aware of any 
Johnson family history of which to refer the reader. Mom’s parents and their children are 
listed as follows: 

Robert Lee Johnson, Sr. February 20, 1897 - November 6, 1987 

Married on January 4, 1919 

Maude Virginia Jones November 24, 1896 —June 26, 1984 

Their children 

Carrie Mae Johnson October 16, 1919 — 

Louise Valentine Johnson February 14, 1925 - December 18, 1988 

Robert Lee Johnson, Jr. October 10, 1930 - 

Joseph Bernard Johnson September 16, 1935 - 

Carrie Mae, or Mom, was delivered by a Doctor Goodwin in Louisa County, 
Virginia near Zion Crossroads. She says she remembers the doctor’s name because she 
was later told that he got drunk after delivering her and failed to record her birth. The 
lack of a birth certificate obviously caused problems for her later on. In 1921 her father 
moved his family to Maple Avenue in Newport News, Virginia and found work 
delivering freight by horse and wagon for the Railway Express. The following year they 
moved to Church Street in Yorktown, where he worked for the Yorktown Hotel. The 
hotel was located at the intersection of Main and Church Streets in a brick building that 
still stands. After a short time, he moved his residence to Ballard Street and his 
employment to the O’Hara Ice Plant. In 1925, he moved again, to Moorehouse Road and 
was employed at the Yorktown Golf Course. I must say here that I’ve known many 
people who have lived in this area all their lives and never knew of the golf course. Mom 
says it was a very nice eighteen-hole course that included a large portion of the Yorktown 
Battlefield. The golf course closed from the fall of 1932 until the following spring and 
Robert moved again, this time to Seaford. As a coincidence, the house he resided in here 
was the one Uncle Robert Elmer White had built, lived in and vacated, located at the end 
of Whites Landing Road. It was obviously here, that Mom came to know her future 
husband. While living in Seaford, Robert drove an oil delivery truck for the Curtis Oil 
Company. When golfing season returned in the spring of 1933, he took the job of 
Manager and Pro at the Yorktown Golf Course and moved his family into the living 
quarters at the clubhouse. The clubhouse was located on the site of what is now the 
Visitor Center parking lot. He remained here until about 1936 when he built a new home 
on property at what is presently the intersection of Route 17 and Cook Road in 
Yorktown. The outbreak of war in the early 1940s marked the end of the battlefield 
course and Grandpa took ajob with the Public Works Department at the Naval Mine 
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Depot in Yorktown. While there, the department took advantage of his golf course 
expertise and tasked him with building the first golf course on the installation. I believe 
the course contained five or six holes and was located on a portion of the present course 
there. Incidentally, I played the course many times as a young man and recall that I 
usually thought of him during my rounds. In October 1953 he left the government and 
took the position of Groundskeeper for the Golden Horseshoe, Colonial Williamsburg’s 
golf course. He would remain there until his retirement on March 1, 1962. Meanwhile, 
he would be required to move his residence one final time. In the early 1950s, the state 
finalized plans to build a new Route 17 to Yorktown and Grandpa’s house and property, 
being in the path, was condemned and bought. His final move was a short distance, to 
Battle Road, opposite the present convalescent center. The old residence on Route 17 
was not razed but moved to the spot it stands today, at the northwest comer of Route 17 
and the entrance to Edge Hill. 

Carrie attended Yorktown Elementary from the first through the eighth grades. 

She remembers Yorktown being a busy town in those early years and the added 
excitement when the steamboat docked at the foot of the hill below their home. But one 
of her favorite recollections is of dressing in costume and dancing around the maypole for 
President Hoover during the 1931 Sesquicentennial celebration. She next attended 
Poquoson High School until graduating there in 1935 and then returned there for a year 
of post-graduate studies. After completing school, she found employment at the 
Yorktown Drugstore and remained there until she accepted the position of secretary to 
Doctor Holderby in Williamsburg. It was while working here that she would become 
“reacquainted” with Edward White (7) of Seaford, and her employment ended there upon 
their marriage in the fall of 1939. After marriage, she remained a housewife, which was 
customary at the time, until 1956 when she returned to work as a personnel clerk at the 
Naval Mine Depot. She remained in that position until being forced into disability 
retirement in 1973. 

With this chronological history of Mom’s younger years in place, I will attempt to 
fill in some blanks concerning ties between the Whites and the Johnsons, and provide 
some personal recollections of the Johnson family. 

The Whites first met the Johnsons in 1932, when the Johnsons moved to 
Seaford, and the families quickly became friends. Both Grandpas Emie and Robert 
played the fiddle and as Ernie’s sons Edward and Harold were also musicians, the 
families often met and played for their own entertainment. It should be noted here that at 
that time, Carrie was only thirteen years old and so was not romantically involved with 
Edward. I should also note that during that period, Emie and his sons were well known 
musicians in the area as they played regularly on Saturday nights for dancing in 
Yorktown. Mom remembers the dance hall being located over a bathhouse on the beach 
and that Edward played the banjo while Harold played guitar and mandolin. Also, I 
learned from another source that Emie was quite the entertainer, as he tap danced on 
occasion as well. Perhaps I inherited some musical interest from Grandpa as I have 
enjoyed music all my life. Although not a string instrument person, I played trumpet in 
the high school marching, concert and dance bands, the drum and bugle corps in military 
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school as a college freshman, the concert band in the sophomore and junior years and the 
marching band in the Coast Guard while at Cape May, New Jersey. Also, though not so 
accomplished, I took an interest in the piano for several years. After the Johnsons 
returned to Yorktown the following year, the two family’s relations were strengthened 
when Carrie became great friends with Kathleen White, Robert Elmer’s youngest child. 
Mom remembers numerous occasions when Emie would visit his half-brother Elmer 
while she was at the house. Mom also knew Kathleen’s brother Raymond quite well, as 
he was a regular caddy at the golf course. But it would be several years yet before 
Edward and Carrie developed a relationship. Mom told me how in 1938 Edward had 
driven his mom and dad to Yorktown to visit the Johnsons at their home on Route 17. It 
was a Sunday afternoon and Carrie’s mom and dad were at the Yorktown Golf Course, so 
Edward drove his parents there and decided to return to the home to visit Carrie. 
Something apparently clicked between them during the visit and approximately one year 
later they were married. 

As a side note, the Johnsons unknowingly left their Seaford home at a great time 
because shortly afterward, the worst storm of many years would hit the area. As 
hurricanes were not named at the time, the disaster came to be remembered as the August 
Storm of 1933. Seawater covered a large portion of the local area and folks who were 
living at the time still talk about it often. The house recently vacated by the Johnsons had 
most of the ground floor submerged. Also, I’ve seen photographs of a deck boat high and 
dry midway out Hansford Court, off Landing Road. I’ve read that the army provided 
heavy equipment to help local watermen return their boats to the water after the storm. 
Mom also remembers that all the buildings along the Yorktown Beach were flooded, 
including Uncle Elmer’s home and store. Fortunately, the White family’s boats suffered 
no damage as they had heeded the barometer warning and bridled them securely in 
protected guts. 

My earliest recollections of Grandma and Grandpa Johnson are of visiting them at 
their home on Route 17. Grandpa was short and stocky and Grandma was short and thin 
with long graying-black hair. My memories are few of this home as they moved to the 
Battle Road home when I was quite young. But I do recall a large back yard with a 
vegetable garden, out buildings, a chicken pen and a shallow well. There was also a front 
porch, a detached garage and an abandoned sawmill next door where I would explore 
with Mom’s youngest brother Joe. The Battle Road property was two parcels, one where 
the house stood and the other vacant. The vacant lot served as mostly a vegetable garden, 
with a good size fenced area to the rear for the chickens. There were also grapevines, 
strawberries and Grandma’s flower garden. The Johnsons always had a good number of 
chickens and supplied eggs to family and friends. I recall one occasion when I visited 
there, that Grandma told me she had to dust the chickens for lice. I insisted on helping, 
as most any youngster would, but regretted it later that day when the lice nearly drove me 
crazy from itching. Grandma had to put me in the bathtub and help me scrub until I got 
some relief. I guess I didn’t hold it against the chickens because after I married and 
bought my first home, I kept about three dozen laying hens for several years. As 
Grandpa was a professional greens keeper, gardening was a natural for him. He had the 
most productive vegetable garden I have ever seen. He also maintained his lawn so that 
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it usually resembled a putting green and always had a hole and flag, putters and balls for 
us grandchildren to play with. After I matured a little, he tried to cultivate a golfing 
interest in me, but I didn’t take a serious interest until after high school. I only recall 
playing one round with him, as he was retired from golf by then, and he went with me 
mainly for the purpose of a coaching session. I still remember being amazed at his 
ability. It seemed that when I hit a ball it would react as if it had a mind of its own, but 
his appeared to be under his direct control until it came to rest. He enjoyed teasing me 
with the comment “You’re standing too close to the ball - after you hit it.” He was a golf 
lover most of his life and in his last year, when he suffered dementia, often hallucinated 
that he was on the golf course. I have two memories that usually come to mind when I 
think of Grandma Johnson. The first is that when I was a pre-teen, she spent countless 
hours pitching horseshoes and playing the card game setback with me. Needless to say, I 
loved visiting her. The other memory is of a single incident that I would be reminded of 
for many years by various Johnson family members. As previously stated. Grandma was 
a very small person and I was fairly young when my height surpassed hers. The family 
had gathered at her home for a Sunday feast and I was in the kitchen, inspecting the 
various dishes being prepared. She told me that if I continued to get in her way she 
would have to stand me in a comer. Well, as I was now taller than she, I made a 
comment to that effect but almost before the words exited my mouth, she had me pinned 
in a comer of the kitchen. Unfortunately, there was a witness to the event and from that 
day forward, anytime I became mischievous, I would be told that if I didn’t behave. 
Grandma would stand me in a comer. 

Grandpa Johnson’s parents and their children are listed as follows: 

Meletus Wood Johnson Unknown - July, 1929 

Married 

Suzie Jones Unknown - March 7, 1898 

Their children 

James Edward Johnson March 9, 1891 - September 9, 1983 

Luther Frank Johnson December 29, 1893 - October 28, 1977 

Robert Lee Johnson February 20, 1897 - November 6, 1987 

Robert’s mother Suzie died when he was one year old and his father married 
secondly, Cora Jones, who was Suzie’s sister. Cora died September 9, 1905 without 
having children and Meletus married thirdly Annie Watson Lowry, August 14, 1894 - 
October 11, 1985. Meletus and Annie had five children. Meletus had a brother, John 
Sims Johnson and a sister, Emma Johnson. Their father’s name was Spotswood Johnson. 
Robert was the only Johnson to move to this area. All the others remained in the Louisa 
area. 

Grandma Johnson’s parents and their children are listed as follows: 

William Sims Jones 

Married 
Thelia Ann Pace 
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Their children 
Mary Jones Cameron 
Annie Jones Morris 
Ethel Mae Jones Sheldon 
Maude Virginia Jones Johnson 
Oscar Edward (Buddy) Jones 
Sally Jones Ferguson 
Thomas Jones 
Mattie Jones Mallory 
Simon Raymond Jones 
Ernest David Jones 

Thelia’s parents were John Henry and Annie Hall Pace. John Henry fought for the 
South in the Civil War. Information on his service is included in the Chapter titled The 
Whites and the Military. A story concerning how John Henry became a war hero by 
swimming a river during the winter months was handed down to Mom by her mother 
Maude. I found it interesting that all of Maude’s brothers and sisters moved from their 
home in Louisa to the peninsula except the two oldest, Mary and Annie. The only one I 
recall meeting personally was Ethel Mae, called Essie, who visited Maude often. 
Although I didn’t know her, Mattie and her husband operated the Mallory Dairy, a well- 
known farm in the Hampton area. 

Carrie Mae, or Mom, has previously been discussed in various chapters. I’ll 
simply summarize here that she has been a model mother to me since my earliest 
recollection. If I were to begin to describe her qualities, I would say she is well read, 
intelligent, talented and a wonderful cook, and to restate, that would only be a beginning. 

I have surely been blessed. After Dad passed away, our family decided that everyone 
would be best served by some house swapping, and so a plan was developed and 
implemented. We built a new home, on the shore property I had been given by Mom and 
Dad, that included a wing for Mom. My daughter Angi and her husband, who had been 
living in our rental house, bought Mom’s place and moved in there. Finally, our son Jeff 
and his wife bought our previous home. We are pleased that the bulk of my Grandfather 
Captain Ernie’s original land remains in the family today. Finally, our son Bart has 
expressed an interest in living on the property in the future. As the Whites first took up 
residence on Landing Road in 1875, we have now been there for one hundred and twenty 
five years and six generations. 

Louise Valentine Johnson, Mom’s sister, married Paul Dallas Marshall June 30, 
1945. They had four children. The first, Richard Allen Marshall, bom August 19, 1947 
was killed in the Vietnam War, prior to marriage, on February 21, 1966. Additional 
information concerning Dicky can be found in the chapter titled The Whites and the 
Military. Louise and Paul’s second child, Michael Scott Marshall, bom November 4, 
1948, has been married twice and has three children. He presently lives in McLeansville, 
North Carolina. Louise and Paul’s third child, Vickie Marie Marshall, bom February 21, 
1952, married a Mr. Linehouse. They had four children and then divorced. Vickie now 
lives in Summerville, South Carolina. Louise and Paul’s fourth child Penny Sue 
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Marshall, bom September 14, 1958, married a Mr. Mosely. They had two children and 
then divorced. Penny now lives in Hampton, South Carolina. Louise lived away from 
this area most of her married life. Although we were not close, we managed to 
communicate often enough to know where they were living and how they were doing. 
The strongest recollection I have of them is that they always called me by the nickname 
“Bum”, which they derived from the cartoon character Alexander Bumstead. Louise was 
short and thin and usually appeared frail to me but this was contradicted by her raising 
four children. She was living in Fort Meade, Florida at the time of her death and is 
buried there. Although Louise’s three surviving children remain out of state, I feel a 
closeness to them, as they are first cousins, and correspond with them periodically. 

Robert Lee Johnson, Jr, Mom’s first brother, married Daphne Faye Hardin 
August 29, 1949. Bobby and Faye had three children. Their first, William Douglas 
Johnson, bom January 30, 1951, married first, Rhonda Sue VanNatter on December 1, 
1972. They had no children and were divorced July 3, 1980. Doug married secondly, 
Cynthia Diane Comer on September 17, 1982. They had two children, David Allen 
Johnson bom July 2, 1981 and Alicia Nacole Johnson bom January 23,1984. They 
divorced and Doug married thirdly, Ellen McFerrin on March 3, 1990. They have no 
children. Bobby and Faye’s second child, Jennifer Faye Johnson, bom February 4, 1954, 
married Michael John Goodeyon August 25,1973. They had two children, Sean Michael 
Goodeyon bom January 4, 1978 and Jeffery Allen Goodeyon bom May 17, 1983. Jennie 
and Mike divorced and she is presently single. Bobby and Faye’s third child, Daniel 
Wray Johnson, bom January 10, 1956, married first, Deborah Lynn Rigney October 12, 
1979. They had one child, Casey Andrew Johnson, bom July 10, 1985. Danny and 
Debbie divorced and Danny married secondly, Anita Tucker on May 15, 1993. Danny 
and Anita divorced in 1998 after having no children. 

Not long after Bobby and Faye’s children were bom, their family moved to a new 
home on Harbor Crescent, off Landing Road, which was formerly part of Charles Henry 
White’s (5) land. Their property was next door to land of Ernest Alexander White (6) 
that I would build on a few years later and we would be neighbors for over twenty-five 
years. Faye was distinguished by her dark thick hair, which she derived from being one- 
fourth Cherokee Indian. Quite often when I think of Bobby I recall an automobile he 
bought new that I acquired after he traded it for a new model. The Dodge was called a 
Polara 500 and had a rather exotic engine, which caught my interest. The motor was a 
383 cubic inch block with two four-barrel carburetors, one on each side of the engine and 
back near the firewall. Each carburetor fed the opposite cylinders through a set of tuned 
cast aluminum intake manifolds. It was the only one of its kind I’ve seen in my life and 
not only would it move the car but it always drew a crowd whenever the hood was open. 
Needless to say, I really enjoyed the car and was always grateful that Bobby had a part in 
my having an opportunity to own it. I have been closer to Bobby and his family than 
Mom’s other brother and sister and so have provided a full accounting of theif children. 

Joseph Bernard Johnson, Mom’s younger brother, married Mary Elizabeth Bussey 
December 21, 1963, near Washington D C. As Joe’s parents were not able to attend the 
wedding, I served as his best man. Joe and Mary have two children. The first, Sarah 
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Jane Johnson, bom November 30, 1974, married Arthur Rawland White on June 8, 1996. 
Their second, Esther Elizabeth Johnson, bom March 11, 1977, married Jermaine Alandis 
Ware on August 24, 1996. Joe and Mary moved to Mathews, Virginia when their 
daughters were quite young. Consequently, the girls married local boys and they all still 
reside there. As noted in Chapter I, The Whites and the Begats, Sarah’s husband Artie is 
the great grandson of the man Dad pulled from the Chesapeake Bay and saved from 
drowning. Sometimes when I think of Uncle Joe, I’m reminded of another story 
involving Grandma’s chickens. As Joe was only seven years my senior, he still lived 
with his parents when they lived on Battle Road. During one of my visits there Joe was 
given the chore of breaking oyster shells for the chickens and so I volunteered to handle 
the shells while he used the sledgehammer. I’m sure the reader has already guessed and 
yes, my finger got the sledgehammer. After some fifty years, it still hurts to think about 
it. It took quite some time to heal but it fortunately was not disfigured. 

This completes information on the Johnson family and their connections with the 
Whites. In summary, I will mention that my mother, Carrie Johnson White, has put 
together a wonderful Johnson family album, which includes photos of most of the people 
named in this chapter as well as copies of various death and miscellaneous notices. I’m 
sure she would welcome the opportunity to share it’s viewing with anyone that so desires. 



AN AFTERWORD 

This book was written over a period of several years, mostly during the winter 
months, when the weather was favorable for indoor activity and my commercial fishing 
activity was in a lull. Consequently, the reader may have sensed this through the flow of 
the material. Now that I have reached its ending. I’m having mixed feelings as to 
printing it now or spending additional time reviewing and editing. This is the first book I 
have ever written, and most likely the last, but I imagine professional writers at times 
struggle with similar decisions. The project has been a very enjoyable one for me and I 
hope the reader has shared this at least to some extent. As I stated near the beginning, I 
have made an effort to be as accurate as possible concerning names, dates and facts but 
fully realize that some errors may exist. Should the reader recognize an error, I will 
appreciate being notified of such and after some time, if I have accumulated significant 
information, will print the corrections and distribute them as appropriate. I have no 
objection to anyone copying this material for the purpose of passing it on to relatives or 
friends, and would encourage it, so that our ancestors will be remembered. 

Home Address: 232 Landing Road 
Seaford, Virginia 

Mailing Address: P.O. Box 232 

Seaford, Virginia 23696 

Phone: 757-898-8418 
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